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OLLEGE, LONDON.— 
(ter w ARTS a LAWS.—The SESSION will 


(MMENCE he Rev. JOHN 
roaeely pies of Mind Lay pots will deliver an 


RE. 
DCR HL. CLOUGH, A.M., Dean of the Faculty. 


Hai ‘A8. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council 
cstaber 6, 1851. 
WIVERSITY HALL, Gorpon-square, 
ACA COLLEGE *RESIDENCE for STU- 
TY 
sar d Poivenary © ‘A. H. CLOUGH, M.A., late Fellow 
Pascal and and Tutor of Ce College, Oxford. 
Tutor in Ms Mathematics, WILLIAM WATSON, B.A. 
jiarzaion 5 y be had from the Principal at the Hall; or 
the Rev. D. Davisox, Honorar: rary Secretary, 16, Frederick 


oa Gray? Tnn-road. 
OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES and of 
SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
of Study at this fotietien, will commence on 
OVEMBER, 


‘the Course of 
he 6th of NO ; and the Showing 
siesta he ical Demonstrations will, be given during the 








ett T, puted to Arts and Agriculture—Lyon Play- 


of Mining 
arth with its special applications—John Percy, 


1, @OL0GY, and its practical applications—A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
{MIXING and MINERALOGY—Warington W. Smyth, M.A. 
fix Fee for the Course of Two Years is one payment of Thirty 
Danis; of or Twenty Pounds for each Session, from November to 


inp elas 
ital Instruction in the Field, = Geology, Mining, and 
is included in theabove cha: 
riety may attend separate Courses of Lectures and 
fidd Instruction on payment of the Fees mentioned in the 


The laboratories for Chemistry and Metallurgy will be open for 

| py of Pupils on payment of Fifteen Pounds for the 
nt! 

oa ithe ‘Army and Navy, either in the Queen’s or the 

Boourable East India Company’s Service, are admitted to the 


lectures at half a omel ¢ c 
enter with the view of obtaining the 
1 jeguentes to aeety to Mr. TrRenuaM 
om the necessary information 
T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.—A German 
Protestant Comymen, in Lard Bg = Be of life, residing with 

bis family at Fran n-the- Mai receive into his 
bur SIX YOUNG. ENGLISH GENTLEMEN, in order to pre- 
jare them for a Commercial or Classical yg ion. Hecan give 
he best references. Address, pre-paid, to G. E. C., care of Messrs. 
Villiams & Norgate, 14, Henrictta. street, Covent-garden. 


Dp, KORTEGARN, of Bonn, Director of an 

jucational Establishment < the first order (situated 
snidst the lovely scenery of the Rhine), begs to announce that, for 
muy years past, English families of "the highest respectability 
= ti ir Sons, and that it 
afford him sfaction further So reasive the Sons of 
English Nobility and Fy —For terms and full particulars 
to Petes pert Cocks & Co., Publishers to the Queen, 
Barlington-street, London. 


aOrERDOR KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI pro- 
t RESUME his GERMAN CLASSES, for LADIES, 

Krand for GENTLEMEN. at half-past 8 r-s. Hach Class 
ted to Six Members 














ale. 
willbe 


Hains ne requested to apply to o Professor, 20, South Molton- 
wet; if personally, between 9 ond’ 10 o'clock. 


te CORSO di LINGUA e di e di 
ltt RA TEDESCA comincera fra fades ine 


da servir di pratica in 
Corso si ou — == ty ~~ 
aa’ ore ¢ mezzo. regolate A. al Sealderio 
-t,~ siuore ede pati KLAUER. 
LaMOWSKI, fa | iy fi lesca nell’ “ Accade- 
nia Pontificia d ili Eccl 
Melton-street.” 





.— Londra, 20, 





|ODEL DRAWING, removed from Exeter 
at to oe! ST. MARTIN’S-LANE, Chari: 

Landscape, and Figure Drawi ng ta twneht trow Models 
=e me! of learning to Sketch from Nature. 
oe $e, pengens, , Beivate - une wens +. Reels 

or er iculars a r. 
ph &, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross. — 


Line x, ASSISTANCE WANTED.— 
demptee coy hed pe eh 0 ——_ aes 
wre witht Le ——- as Coptetatons, and wi 
efit tect jet Agar X. fr care of Mess binarta 
Newe-agents, inde London. 


RROONNOITERING TELESCO PES. 
a celebrated Instruments, measu: closed, 
ossess sufficient power to show clearly fapiter's 3 Moons. 
Performance as a Reconnoitering Telescope, both as to 
temige tnd defining power, renders it peculiarly ‘adapted to 
te ps pfcatleman and to tourist. Price 35s.; or sent through 
at = same Instrument, with an additional En e- 
Stand and fond tex pkg yt brs foches, ¢ to pny a 
Sreeisgese of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, 











IMROUD OBELISK.—A reduced Move. | 
of this interesting Obelisk is just published, having the 
Cuneiform writing and five rows of figures on each side, carefully 
copied from that sent by Dr. Layard to the British Museum. The 
el is in Black Mar' ae, like the original, and stands 20 inches 
high. Mr. Tennant, 149, Strand, London, will be happy to — 
a copy, and receive subscribers’ names. He has also Models o} 
several Egyptian Obelisks. 


A MERICAN DAGUERREOTYPE INSTI- 
TUTION, 433, West Strand, (four doors east of Lowther 
Arcade).—Mr. MAYALL invites the Public to examine his exten- 
sive collection of Daguerreot; , one rising Views of the Cr — 
alace; Panoramas from ‘ine-Art illustrations 
Life ; Portraits of Eminent Men, n, ke.—See specimens at A 
rr Regent-street, and the American division of the Great = 
bition. 


G TEREOSCOPIC DAGUERREOTY PE POR- 

TRAITS, and other PICTURES.—Mr. yan begs to 
announce that’ he is enabled to produce in the greatest perfection 
these new and extraordinary Pictures, which. when seen through 
the binocular instrument invented by Prof. Wh 








J. DENT has REMOVED from 82 to 61, 

STR AnD. (ocing 21 doors me ae Chi TOSS, and 

directly opposite Bedford-street,) and solicits inspection of his 

extensive STOCK of CHRONOMETERS. WATCHES and 

CLOCKS, as above, also at 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock Tower Area). 


BEITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in the forth- 
coming Number should be jane to the Publishers by: the 20th, and 
BILLS by the 24th instan 
London: Jackson & Waiford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-Court, 
HE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the 
GREAT EXHIBITION (published in connexion with the 
Ares ane is now ready, price One Guinea, handsomely bound 
in clo 








TO EXHIBITORS. 





by Sir David Brewster, and constructed by M. Soleil, of Paris, 
ey resent the aspect of objects standing out in their natural relief. 

wo Portraits simultaneously taken at different angles, by means 
of a double camera obscura, exhibit in the Stereoscope a Single 
Picture, producing by this coincidence the most wonderful effect 
and having the exact appearance of a real statue ; the illusion is 80 
complete, that no words can convey an idea of the splendid result 
of this application of Photography to the brilliant discovery of 
Prof. BE Tiantetene 


illustrates in a sim mple practical manner the 
phenomenon of binocular vision, one of the most sublime provi- 
sions 0} 
oe are ro taken daily at Mr. Claudet’s yy Gallery, 
street, me oy near Vigo-street. Admission free, 
& "the ini eatin of specim 


RCHER’S PREPARED COLLODION for 
roducing instantaneous Positive and N 
Rie Pictures, per ounce, 1s. 3d.—HORNE, THOR THWALTE & 
OOD, Opticians, &c. 123 and 121, Sethe ey London. 
See Art-Journal for July, 1851. 














HE ART-JOURNAL having a guaranteed 
of i" 000 monthly, 1 » the best medium of commu- 
wealt! 
ADVERT Lag ts rd bi for October! Number should be addressed 
to Mr. Crarg, Art-Journal Office, 8, Wellington-street North, on 
28, Upper Ehodns, eer cumen, 

A LIST of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS 
Subseribers of Two 4 
and upwards, is 3 advertised on the -_ Page, of this week's Athe- 

neum, may be 
AND BUCKS GAZETTE.—The PN ads announce 
to the Public that they intend, on DAY, the 18th of 
PAPER, to the fullest extent allowed by law, and without any 
additional 3 They contemplate, under this peyectsd en- 


nication Bee< ith and in 
or before the 16th instant. 
* at ts aga this day, at MUDIE’S SELECT Lis mn By. 
GUINEA PE 
XFORD CHRONICLE AND BERKS 
OCTOBER instant, PE MANENTLY TO ENLARGE THEIR 
a very great improvement in the plan of 





O NAVAL GENTLEMEN, or ASTRONO- 

MERS.—FOR SALE, a 10-inch Troughton’ 's REFLECTING 
CLRCLE, by Spencer. oy oe & Co, ¢ divided on silver to 20 sec., 
with Telescopes and brass Counterpoise Stand, complete, in two 
cases. The instrument is in perfect order, in every respect as good 
as new. Address, by letter, free, to A. A., 2, Dowgate-hill, City. 


St. » MARTIN'S HALL SINGING SCHOOL. 

Director, Mr. JOHN HULLAH.— ELEMENTARY 
CLASSES.—Class 104, for Ladies, will meet on Monday evening, 
October 13, at a Quarter-past Five o'clock ; Class 105, for Gentle- 
men, will meet on Tuesday evening, October 14, at Half-past Seven 
o'clock ; Class 196, for Genionen. will meet on Tuesday evening, 
October 28, at Three- uarters-past Eight o’clock; Class 107, for 
Ladies, will meet on Monday —— ye 27, at Half- -past Six 
o’clock.—Terms 12s. for a Course of fry lessons. Tickets and full 
SS may be had at St. Martin’s Hall (temporary residence, 

ong-acre). 


HE MUSICAL PUBLIC visiting London for 
se of inspecting the Eatibtte ion are respectfully 
Messrs. COCKS & CO.’S, Music Publishers to 
r Maj . New Burlington-stree' nt-street, for their 
CATALOGU: ips’ of MUSIC (consisting of 10,000 Works, printed 
from upwards of 250,000 plates,) which are presented gratuitously 
to all applicants. The Stock of Pianofortes, from 18 guineas 
wards, Violins, Flutes, and every other musical instrument, 
be found of a superior “description, at the above warehouses. 


IANOFORTES for SALE or HIRE, at 
CHAPPELL’S, 50, New i —A large Stock of N 

and Second-hand PIANOS, by Erard, Broadwood, Collard, &e., for 
sale or hire. Instruments by less reputed makers at the lowest prices. 
pe — hiring a piano for not less than one year, can, if desired, 
ly pew eens from the factories of any of the 

Sooner Seaiiene. Old Pianofortes taken in exchange. A large stock of 
the best Harmonium, by Alexandre, of Paris, from 15 to 45 

guineas.—50, New Bond-street. 


ANTED, new or second-hand, if clean, 

KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI'S GERMAN EXERCISES, 

the 8th edition.—Apply to R. Kimpton, Bookseller, 31, Wardour- 
street, Soho-square. 


ITHOGRAPHY and ENGRAVING.— 
ites, Plans, Drawings of Mach 

















their publication, and to render it a more efficient instrument of 
information on all subjects of local and general interest. Hence- 
forth ore: the OXNFURD CHRONICLE AND BERKS AND 
BUCKS GAZETTE will in its dimensions be of the same size as 
‘THE Tins? = a double sheet, containing 48 columns. 
making this announcement the Proprietors to tender their 
thanks to the Public in general for the liberal patronage with 
which they have been hitherto favoured ; they feel too that especial 
acknowledgment is due to their Advertising Friends for that sup- 
port which has contributed so largely to the increased circulation 
of their Paper,and take this opportunity of assuring them that 
great attention has been paid AL the plan of improvement con- 
templated under its enlarged size to the means of making it in 
every respect an —— channel of communication.— 
Price 5d., or 58. Pe uarter. 
Offices, 126 and 127, "High-street, , Oxford. 


OMMUNICATION between ENGLAN <D and and 
IRELAND, vid Holyhead, Three Times I way on Week- 
days, Twice on Bunda s.— Reduced Fares and Acceleration of 
Trains —Sea = Hours, London to publ lin. 124 Hours. 
Ist Class, 32. ; Clase, 2.; Return Tickets (available for a fort- 
night), lst Ginss: 4. 108. ; 2nd Class, 3l.; Children under 12, half- 
price. Single and Return Through Tickets are also issued between 
the principal towns in England and Ireland.— ver tel} articulars 
see * Br: ishaw’s Guide,’ page 123, and * Walsh’s 1 Railway 
Guide, ” page 20. 


IURNAL REFLECTORS.—M. Trovpzauv, 
Optici: from Paris, begs to draw the attention of the 
members of the ne Architectural rofession and the Public in general 
to his system of P ENTE DIURNA L Beet ons, AD- 
MITTED AT THE eanar Exursition. The' ll be found a valu- 
able —— in these peters mee Offices, Warehouses, Stair 
cases, &c. ere, throug struction or otherwise, the natu- 
ral light’ > chetrnetent as by ‘thelr application the use of gas or 
lamp- Y may be superseded 
They m su 
Printi ont > 


we. fey ad: rm 

Offices, Warehouses, 

DUN ¢ the merits of the lying at 

gs the _ tay where the I DIURNAL”. FLECT TORS 
Tue Civin Exoiwazns’ Instirotion, Mr. Mansy, Secretary, 


nant | ——— Loxpow News Printing Office. 
HE 





in Panis in Government 
bya In LON- 





Estat i 
Patterns, Illustrations to Works of Science, Landscapes and Por- 
traits, Show Cards, Circular Letters, &c.; Bankers’ Notes and 
Chi ae. Certificates, Bills of Exchange and 
and every description of Engraving —_ Lit! 
by the ‘arat artists and workmen, at the low 
charges.—-WATERLOW & SONS, 65 to 68, no Wall, London. 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—HOPE &C0., 16, GREAT MARLD OR over arn ET. 
London, undertake “the PRINTING and PUBLISHING of 
ae wy | PAMPHLETS, SERMONS: &e. The Works are got up 
e best mann: er very greatly under the usual charges ; while in 
the Publishing Depecteneas every endeavour is made to promote an 
qetenaire e. Authors will save consiperaBLy by employing 
OPE 0. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, &c. 
ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 


38, CARBY Grane. LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, re- 
Ladies and — desirous of publish- 








spectfully ann 
ing literary 7 protections, that they pric ey rks T 
po cpeditiously ly P. 


culated for handsomely and ex INTIN 8, 
PAMPHLETS, &c. can secure for Works on by 
them the advantage of being published by the first London Houses. 
oe Poms Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of ~ penyntneans semyomenets “ 17 6 


paper, well - “e 
1,000 Ditto. 10 0 
;dom. 


ate = e free) to ‘any part of the Kin 

of Type, with erriogs & RUCTIO saree 8 for L--- 
the extent on cost of vow ond ty dsm Sent 

on receipt of Four Postage-stam 


*g* A VACANCY for an 'TN-DOOR APPRENTICE. 





_ SPIELMAN’S Mongy Excaance Orrice, Lombard-street. 

to be had from, and orders given to, the Patentee’s 
sole representative in London, M. Cnappuis Fils, Foreign Manu- 
facturers’ Agent, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
K) of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS through- 
out ENGLAND and WALES. Established 1 





President. 
The EARL of ROMNEY. 
Vice- President, 
Lord Kenyon, 
. Treasurer. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 


Capel Cure, Esq., and H. Harwood Penny, Esq. 

Ata Meeting of Governens, held in Craven-street, on Wednesday, 
the Ist day of October, 1 the cases of 19 Petitioners were con- 
sidered, of which 12 my At wed, 5 rej , and 2 inadmissible, 

Since the Meeting held on the 6th of August, SEVENTEEN 
Tr of whom 12 had wives and 27 children, have been dis- 
charged from the Prisons of England and Wales, the expense of 
whose liberation, including every charge conn with the 
Society, was 2400. 188, 11d. ; and the. following 

BENEFACTION pocnven SINCE THE LAST REPO 
William Gambler, Esq., per Messrs. Cocks & Co. rs 
nefactions ane veews by Benjamin Bond Gabbell, Esq., the 
Brick-court, Temple; also by the follswing 
Bankers FP -B. Coe! mmoni , Herries, misares Veres 5 
and “x the poeta. wh 
books may seen b why who are gy y ‘support the 
Charity, 2f where bere the § Society meet on the first Wednesday in 
every mont! JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 
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Sales by @uction. 


HE GREAT EXHIBITION.—BELGIAN 
DEPARTMENT.— Messrs. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON beg to eaneance, that they have received instruc 
tions to SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, on THU RSDAY, ‘October 16, and following 
days, at 1 o'clock precisely each day, SUNDRY GOODS and 
WORKS of ART in the Belgian Division of the Great Exhibition. 
To be now viewed at the Exhibition only, and Catalogues had on 
application at the place of Bale. 





Water-colour Drawings, Choice Old Drawings. $e. 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
auc ON, at their Rooms, Fleet-street, on THU RS- 
DAY EVENING, October 16, and jtlowing. J vening at 6, 
CHOICE COLLECTION of WATERCOLOUR DRAWINGS, 
by the most Eminent Masters ; comprising a great ieee of the 
best Works of 
ntley, Louis Haghe, Pyn 
G. Costermela, J. D. Harding, D. Roberts 
d Cox, unt, ©. Stanfield, 
Dew Nash, P. stephanoff, 
Capley " Pielding, Prout, F. Taylor, 
and others of equal celebrity. 
Together with a small but aoe Collection of LINE EN- 
$s AVINGS after the OLD MASTERS, in the choicest states ; 
also the entire remainder of the Stock of Proofs of the Ilus- 
trations of the Bible, 32 Plates, engraved in Line by the most 
Eminent Engravers of the day ; and the whole of the Stock of the 
Works of Wouvermans, 107 Plates, &e. &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Library, at Killymoon, County Tyrone. ? 

O BE SOLD by AUCTION, by Mr. HYND- 
MAN, of Belfast, at KILLY MOON, near Cookstown, County 
Tyrone, on TUESD AY, October 21, 1851, ‘and portoming days, at 11 
o'clock, the VALU ABLE LIBRARY ofthe lateCOL. STEWART, 
comprising upwards of 4,000 Volumes, mostly in elegant ecting 
and in goud preservation ; including numerous Editions of the 
Olassics, Aldine, Elzever, &c.—various Translations of the Classics 
—Irish History and Antiquities— Voyages and Travels—W orks on 
Architecture—Gentleman’s Magazine from 1731 to 1838, 164 vols. — 
Dodsley’s Annual ener from 1758 to 1843, 85 vols. —Quarterly 
Review from 1 oltaire, (Buvres, 100 vols.—Vertot, 
Histoire des es A? Nios jitaliers, 4 vols. 4to. fine Portraits, 1726 

—Histoire des Papes, 5 vols. . a. 1732—Catalogi Librorum MBS. 
Angliz et Hiberniw, 1697—Ca‘ cages Librorum, M8. Biblio, Cot- 
tonians, 1696—State Trials, 8 vo ae 1730—W 00d" 
Oxoniensis, 1721—Chaucer’s Works, by Urry = 
re of Great Britain, and Histor. Mr, 1614 ie and 1627— Pitisci Lex- 
icon Antiq. Rom. 1713—Calmet, Dict. de la Bible, folio,1730— Bayle, 
Dictionnaire et Guvres, 8 vols. folio—Moreri, Grand Dict. Histo- 
rique, 4 vols. i 1702—J osephus’s Works, 2 vols. folio, 1737— 
Turnbull) on Ancient Painting, fine 5 large paper, 1740 
—Spence’s Polymetis, 1747—Seldeni Opera, 17-6—Picard, Cérémo- 
nies et Coutumes Religieuses, 4 vols. Melty Guiccisedint Istoria 
d'Italia, 2 vols. folio, large paper, 17 cy Hist. della Guerre 
Civ. di Francia, 2 vols. "Dito, 1733—Tasso, Gerusalemme Liberata, 
Mo, large ad pases 1745—Boydell’s Shakspeare, with Plates, large 
and smal vater on Physiognomy, 5 vols, 4to.—Clementis Alex- 

andrini Opera, 1641—Historie of the  bounell of Trent, folio—Raii 
gr Plantarum, 2 vols. folio, 1681—Machiavelli Opera, 3 vols. 

4to, 1550—Boccaccio’s Decameron, 4to. 1573—Buffon, Lag Nat. 
fine Plates, 45 vols. 1745-98—Cabinet des Fées, 36 vols. Plates— 
Burton's Anatomy of yeep | folio, Tens Strutt’s Sylva Bri- 
tannica, folio— Strutt’s Sports Pastimes, 4to. coloured Plates 

—Scott’s Border Antiquities, ito. Plates— ‘Scott's Dryden, E vols, 
large 8vo.—Froissart’s Chronicles, 13 vols. 8vo.—Picart, hag 4 
Spaaves arerses, folio, 70 Plates—The Works of Milton, Pope, Sir 

W. Scott, Addison Lyttleton, Marvill, Lord ong gy E 
Walpole, Sir W. Jones, H Hume, Gibbon, n, &c. in QUARTO. 
Locke's, Bacon's, Milton’s Prose, Sir W. Temple's 8, ‘and other Works 
in rot10—Parr’s Life of Usher, folio, 1686, &c. 

Catalogues, price 1s. each, may be had in leaden of Mr. Thomas 
Hodgson, 13, Paternoster-row ; orof Mr. Hyndman, 7, Castle-place, 
Belfast, on application, inclosing eight postage stamps. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to to 

announce that their season for SALES of LITERARY 

PROPERTY will COMMENCE on NOVEMBER Ist, and would 
call attention to the ensuing List of Sales in preparation by them. 
In addressing Executors and others entrusted with the disposal of 
Libraries, and collections (however limited or extensive) of Manu- 
scripts, Autographs, Prints, Pi = Music, Musical aremants, 
Objects of Art and Virti,and Wor! 
and the Arts generally, would porn st a Sale by Auction as the 
readiest and surest method of obtaining their full value; and con- 
ceive that the central situation of their premises (near St. James's 
Church), their extensive connexion of more than half a century's 
standing, and their prom pt settlement of the sale accounts in com, 
are advantages that will not be unappreciated. Messrs. P. & 8. 
will also receive small parcels of Books or other Lite: me A Property, 
and insert them in occasional bes with La +d of ye re de- 
scription, thus giving the sam: to afew 
Lots the owner of a fmm Collection 

*x* Libraries Catalogued, Arranged and Solent for the Probate 
or Legacy Duty, or for Public or Private 5 

On Saturday, Nov. 1, a large Collection of * ALUABLE BOOKS, 
removed from the Country, including many curious and rare 
“a “_ and a good selection of Modern Literature, Six days’ sale. 

Wednesday, Nov. 12, porapes of the late STANESBY 
ALCHORN i, Esq., of the Tow his Li- 
brary, very important Mss. ne to Mint Affairs, Royal aud 
other Autographs (30 of Sir Isaac Newton), the celebrated pare 
static Balance made for the adjustment of the Standard in 1758, a 
most important series of Weights, including the original ond 
unique Troy Pound, the Collection of Coins and Medals in gold 
and silver, in the finest condition, many per and proofs, and 
a well-known and very important picture uril 

On Sat arden Nov. 15, a very extensive and important Collection 
of MANUSCRIPTS, CHARTERS, DEEDS, and other DOCU- 
MENTS, chiefly relating to English County and Family History. 

On Monday, Nov. 17, the LIBRARY of the late RICHARD 
JONES, Esq., removed from his residence, Chapel-street, Belgrave- 
square, including an excellent Collection of Dramatic and General 
Literature. Four days’ sale. 

A Selection of CURIOUS BOOKS and tae aaaaaaiaae of an 
eminent Collector, deceased. Two days’ sa! 

A Collection of AUTOGRAPH sarepes and Documents of 
considerable interest, the property of a well-known Collector relin- 
quishing that part of his Collection. 

The a portion of WY Collection of AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS of Mons. A. DONNADIE comprising, mainly, the 
period of the first French een. Three days’ sale. 

The MUSICAL COLLECTIONS of a Gentleman recently 

ng plates of Copyright W Le 




















Musical Instrumente, ee. 


The very important and extensive LIBRARY of the COUNT 
MON DIDIER, recently imported, sevecins rich in Foreign Lite- 
rature, and comprising an extraordinary Co ‘ollection of Books relat- 
ing to America, Voyages, Travels, and Itineraries, including some 
of the rarest Works in these classes, and many which have been 
hitherto unknown to Bibliographers. Ten days’ sale. 


*x* Catalogues of any of the before-named Collections will be 
sent on 1 to the Aucti 91, Piccadilly 











The late Mr. COTTINGHAM'S Museum of Mediavat Art. 


> 
N ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed by 
the Executors of the late L. N. Cottingham, Esq. F.8.A., 
t» BELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 43, Waterloo-bridge- 
road, on MONDAY, November 3, and about 15 orp days 
(Saturdays and Sundays excepted.) the COTTINGH MU- 
UM, comprising a most ample and varied series of pad 
of Medieval Architecture, of the Anglo-Norman, early English, 
decorated, perpendicular, and E appre! ogee also Fac-similes 
of some of the finest Monuments of the 14th, and 15th cen- 
turies. In Furniture, Metal Work, Stained Glass, and various 
other departments of “decorative art, “this Collection is rich in ob- 
jects remarkable for their beauty, rarity, and ye value, 
Illustrated Catalogues, at 1s. each, may Messrs. Foster, 
54, Pall Mall, 14 days before the Sale. The view will be on and 
after the 27th of October. 


The GREAT JARVIS LIBRARY SALE in NEW YORK: 
ESSRS. LYMAN & RAWDON, Book Auc- 


tioneers (successors to James E. Cooney and Cosas & 
Keese), 377 and os. Broadway, corner of White-street, NEW 
YORK, have the pleasure to announce that they will 5: SELL on 

and followi ing the an November next, 

The RENOWNED LIBRARY of the late REV. DOCTOR 
JARVIS, of Middletown, Conn., 
decidedly the most extensive and valuable Library ever sold in 
merica, It contains over 10,000 volumes, most of which were ob- 
tained by their late p ossessor, without regard to cost, during his 
long residence abroad” nit is is perhaps richer in Ecclesiastical His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Church than any other public or pri- 
vate Library in the United States. Complete in every department 
of Theology, Divinity, and Biblical Literature. he series of the 
Greek and Latin Fathers is full, and of the best editions, being the 
celebrated Benedictines of the yng oe of S| Maur. It a 
contains the valuable collection of 
tained in the Gallia Christiana. The department = Divinity.” ol 
sides the Fathers, Commentators, and Standard Divines, is en- 
riched by admirable copies of all the aeons Polyglots, embrac- 
ing? many —_ are wanting even in the Public Libraries of Ger- 
y. the English Bibles are (oak 4 of 1539, the 
Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva Bible, &c., all so rare as to be unprocu- 
rable. The Classical departmen: is unusually full and chvice, con- 
taining the very best editions of the vee ed authors. It is also 
ample in every department of Biography and Bibliography. 
pe cae ag Travels, Rare Works on early ‘American History an 
ntiquities, 
atalogue of this very valuable Library has been p 

with great care,—it is classified, and each class is arranged rregere’ ha- 
bation with a copious Index; for which application may be 
Mr. . Cleaver or Mr. Joun Cuapman, Booksellers, 

pce ta who will receive commissions, 


Messrs. L. & R. will oxbibts at their Rooms, the Entire Gallery 
of KA ARE AND VERY VALUABLE PAINTINGS, formerly of 
JOSEPH CAPECE LATRO, Ancient Archbishup of Taranto, in 
the kingdom of Naples, and Minister of the Interior under Kings 
Joseph Buonaparte and Joachim Murat, which became at the 
= yy that distinguished personage, the property of the late Dr. 








An authentic and descriptive Catal 


ne, sivin the Salient hist 
of each Painting, has the 


issued, an y be had as ve, Th 
Galle: ery — beyond all compariaen, ‘more eee works of 
the Ol asters, than any other (public or private) in America. 


Messrs. L. & R. conduct regular semi-annual TRADE SALES 
for the PusLisners, and devote particular attention to the sale of 
Public and Private Libraries, Paintings, Engravings, Stationery, 
Articles of Taste and Virtu, and everything connected with Lite- 
rature and the Fine Arts. Evening Sales are constantly held at 
their new and extensive Sale Rooms, where the facilities for the 
arrangement, exhibition, and disposal of Literary Property are 
unsurpasse 


EONARD. & PEIRCE, 
AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.8. 

Consignments of Literary Property, Books, Palatings, En 
ings, Fancy Goods, and other articles, respectfully tolicited f tee 

es by Auction, 

The Subscribers are Conductors of the Boston Sales of Books to 
the Trade, which take place in the first ona in June and Novem- 
ber of year. EPH LEONAR 

CHARLES H. PEIRCE. 
This day is published, in Svo. cloth, price 3a 
CATALOGUE of the MAMMALIA in the 
MUSEUM of the HONOURABLE EAST INDIA COM- 


PANY. 
London ; W. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall -street. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 128 
HE HISTORY OF GREECE, 


FROM ITS CONQUEST BY THE CRUSADERS TO 
ITS CONQUEST BY THE TURKS; 











AND OF THE 
EMPIRE OF TREBIZOND: 
1204—1461, 
y GEORGE FINLAY. 
Honora: Member of the Royal Sade 1 Literature, 
or of ‘Greece under the Komans,” 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MISS STRICKLAND’S NEW SERIES OF ROYAL FEMALE 
BIOGRAPHIES. 
LIVE of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND, and 


ENGLISH PRINCESSES connected with the Regal Suc- 
cession of Great — 





ain. 
AGNES STRICKLAND, 
Author of® Lives of the Queens of England? &e. 
Volume Second is now of the 
\ -~ of Mary of Lorraine, second Queen of James V., and mother 
ueen of Scots; and the Life of Margaret Douglas, 
} A. of Lennox, and mother of Darnley. 
The Series will be completed in Six Veloua, uniform with 
‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’ with Portraits and Historical 
Vignatias, prise 360 10a. 6d. 
iam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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7 This day is published, 80, elk 1 th, o- = 

INDH, and the RACES that Sift 
od WALLEY of the INDUS; with Notice of th t the 

1 o 

and History of the Provinee, by LIEU. RICHARD vBUERY 

London : W. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street 

HE CHARGE of TERRORISM ; 

: : mm ROM 
DURING the REP Y ’ 
furnished by Mr, Massinis » = 4 a ota, eae th Docume 
MONTHLY RECORD of IETY 

of the —~ of ITALY. October No. = =a 


'o be Kent & Co., Pate: 
Royal al Exchange Tuoster-row ; Effi 





Cc. Gilpin, Bishop: ies anes 
wet, 


at the 5 
— 2 Society's 0: 
Just published, 2nd edition, price 6a. 6a. 
PRANs SLATION of the POR aT ROY: 
LOGIC. By T. 8. BAYNES, L 
Besides sixty-five new Notes, chiefly Biographical And Sci 
ie « edition contains Leibnitz’s Tract on Knowledge, Truth, ne] 


a — se & Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & 





PHE PUBLIC GOOD for Oct. 1, 

contains an article on LADIES’ D S. 
tration of the Bloomer Costume, which DRESSES, wit wide i Hind 
dom should read; and also an article on the World's 1 ha 
of of Heformers, which all the Young Men in the 


wT he November ary KS, ee PUBLIC 2000 
article on the HAT RE M, with Pictorial 
Portrait and Bioeraphical Baetch oe of KOSSUTH Oe 
traits and Sketches of Macaulay, Professor Wilson, my: ther fra 
thor of * Alton Locke’—also a variety of Essays, Tales, 8k etches, be, “ 

On the Ist of November next will be published, price ag 
THE PUBLIC GOOD ALMANAC for }a59 
It be contain a mass of valuable matter interesting to all reader 
and reformers. 
On the Ist of November will be published, price 
THE JUVENILE ALMANAC for 1852, 
It will contain a great quantity of A - lormation 
Celestial and d Terrestrial Phe aon of the year. mm - te 
London: J. P. aioues t v 


ADKIELS ALMANAC “ 1852. Twenty. 

ond Year. a Thousand! Fate of France! Pap 

of Ireland ! The Magic in—farther Visions Greg 

eth hap beg wow Na 
em, as do an me. Pu 

noster-row. Price 6d. and Post free 10d. a 

THE MOST MAGNIFICENT ALMANACK EVER Issy—p 

FROM THE PRESS. 
Will be ready for delivery =f oe Trade on the 15th, publishing 


TH E ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR 


ALMANACK, uniform in size with “Tux Iuiosram 
vagal The Illustrations are superb, and in the following 


asin 











Twelve Engravings of the fol- 

lowing subjects :— 
cane in the Tro 

Earthquake at G 

Mountain pile. 

Halo and Parhelia. 

Aurora Borealis. 

Submarine Volcano. 

Eclipse of the Sun. 

Waterspout. 

Ignis-Fatuus, or Will o’ the 


13p. 
The Bar of the Seine. 
Shooting or ie mb - 
Extraordinary Com 
Te | ad | - of the Year, 
v Tony Johanno 
A View of the Champs Elysées,| 


Twelve Engravings (from Draw- 
ingn i in the ean Library) 
of the a a o-Saxons during 
the ‘Twelve onths. 

The Twelve Signs of the Zodiac. —% 

Foucault's Meera te rove| The Avalanche. 
the Rotat: The Incessant a 
The Orisial Matter consists of Articles explanatory of 

abov Bagong? in addition t to which it “ai 

Calendar, ital Notices, Tide Tables, List of Members 

both Houses of ae. vernment and Civic 

ers, Post-offi ¢ Regulations, ¢ the Census of 1851, Abstracts 

Recent Acts of Parliament, and other matters interesting t 

esmen, Families, &€. 
J. Cassell, 335, Strand, and all Booksellers. 


HE ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR 
es attained 2 Circulation of One Hundred Thousand i 
y tru ed the Literary and Pictorial Wonder of the 
ge. Thoush p ublished at Twopence, each Number is filled with 
l-executed pt paving’ of Objects and Scenes 
Exhibition of All Nations THE ILL 
“ a will pa ray Monu —— - ae vy RAD the W 
of Industry, which every Family oug' 
The Month Part for October, price oh cont contains upwards « 


Hundred 

The FIRST QUARTERLY SECTION of the ILLUSTRATED 
EXHIBITOR, comprising Thirteen Weekly FN RADI. 
mapet with nearly Three Hundred Engravings, is NOW ’ 


ice 28. 2d. 
mor each Monthly Part a circulation of Forty Thousand is 
ranteed. A few select ADVERTISEMENTS are ee es 
cover, any must be received by the 18th of each month, 
J. Cassell, 335, Strand, and all Booksellers. 


Pra | henntifel 
igned 


H. 
re of ‘the Year, cé3 
in various Nations,—viz. ;— 
January. New-Year's Gifts in 
in 


ies. 
joupe. 














BRONZES D’ART. 
J ACKSON & GRAHAM respectfully invite the attention of 


Gentlemen of Taste to their extensive COLLECTION of BRONZES, which comprises the reductions of M. | 
from the most celebrated Antique Statues, in the Louvre, Museum of Naples, British Museum, Galleries of Florence 


Rome, &c., in exact proportions. 


They are sole Consignees of the above, and also the Bronzes of the artist Babys, famous 


for his natural delineation of Animals, Dk La Fortainz, Matirat, and others. 
The Prices are the same as in Paris, with only the expenses of importation added. 


GALLERY, 37 and 38, OXFORD-STREET. 
*,* Catalogues may be had on application. 
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Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
MRS. MATHEWS; or, FAMILY MYSTERIES. 


e pen of Mrs. Trollope is hailed with eager pleasure in almost every circle. The excellent story of 

«Aare however, will, we venture to predict, be an especial favourite. The pungent humour, the caustic satire, 

‘Mrs ng wen rv of society and the world, exhibited in this most agreeable production, must even extend the wide 
ry  trollope’s fame.”—Uniled Service Magazine. 


st 


CECILE THE PERVERT. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ROCKINGHAM.’ 1 vol. 


TOUM and the BLUE and|SPAIN ASITIS. By G. A. HOSKINS, 
WHITE NILES. By GEORGE MELLY, Esq., Author of ‘ Travels in Ethiopia and Visit to 
Bay. 2 vols. with Map and Illustrations, 21s. the Great Oasis, &c. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, 


Cousurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





In royal 8vo. with numerous I}lustrations, price 1/. 8s. 


f#E ARCHAOLOGY AND PRE-HISTORIC 
ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. 


By DANIEL WILSON. 


Opinion or ‘THe ATHBNAUM.’ 
“4 very able, complete, and well-illustrated work, affording nearly all the k that is for the pur- 
not merely as far as nd is concerned, but as regards England and Ireland, and even Sweden and Norway. The 
iesils in the body of the volume are full, while their treatment is comprehensive; and the introductory portions are 
written in an and liberal spirit.” 


Jed tote 





Opinion oF ‘THE WITNEss.” 
“A truly solid work—the labour apparently of years, well and studiously spent—and written in a style as light and 
as if, instead of embodying well nigh the largest possible amount of facts which could be coudensed in the 
mits, it dealt with but amusing fictions. We would fain recommend it to our readers as a work which no library ought 
- Opinion oF ‘Toe WesTMiNsTER REVIEW.’ 
“Many reflections are suggested by this beautiful volume, which is one of the most interesting, learned, and elegant 
works we have seen for a long time.....We commend it to every reader of taste and judgment.” 


§urHERLAND & Knox, Edinburgh. Srmpxriy, Marswat & Co. and J. H. Parker, London. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


THE PASSIONS OF ANIMALS. 


By EDWARD P. THOMPSON, 


Author of ‘ Norz-Book or A NaTuURALIsT,’ &c. 


London: Caarpman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


SEQUEL TO ‘THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE’ 


On the 1st of November, 1851, will be published, Parr I., to be continued Monthly, 
Price ONE SHILLING each, 


THE SHABBY FAMMERLY; 


oR, 


HOW THE STUCKUPS WHO WAS “NOBODY” STRUGGLED TO BE 
* SOMEBODY.” 
EXPOJED BY 
EMMERLY TIDDIVATE, 


late “Fam de Sham” to the Fammerly, though really and truly I were nothink but a common House- 
maid and worked off my legs. 
Mrs ET: 


, IDDIVATE in making this her first debu/t before a Generous British Publick hopes the Cautious Reader will 
‘90k upon her authorgraphy with an indulgent i, as E. T. is entirely self-learnt and was never brought up to wheeled a 
Pen; but really I feel it my dooty to propergate all the mean artifuges and paltry subterfices my late missuses (who axchully 
wanted to be mistook for some of the owe tong) was guilty of as 1 pursessed the entire confidence of both the young ladies 
id their mar into the bargain likewise, which I told them they'd suffer for when they refuged to pay me my month as 
"my doo, so I mean to hold them up to publick reticule once a month, which I've nothink but a rights to in this land of 
fates, and with that intentions I have kept a dairy every day of the nasty mean goings on of the whole of the shabby 
rly, who was always hunting after their bargains and their tray bong marshes as they called ’em—no matter who 

80 long as they got the things cheap. Oh | can't abear such mean ways! 
iss E. T. begs to throw herself on a human british publick as she is satisfied it will not stand quietly by and see 

female put upon as I have been when her subscribers reads all she has gone through. 


16, Upper Wellington-street, Strand, 
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Just published, Vol. I. in royal 4to. price 42a cloth, 


BSERVATIONS made at the MAGNETICAL 
and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at the CAPE 
ot GOUD HOPE. Printed by the British Government, under the 
superintendence of Lieut.-Col. EDWAKD SABINE, of the 
Artillery. Vol. I. Magnetical Observations, 1841 to 1846: with 
Abstracts of the Observations from 1s41 to 1840 inclusive, 
Lately published, 


1. OBSERVATIONS on DAYS of UNUSUAL 
MAGNETIC DISTURBANCE, made at the British Colonial 
Magnetic Observatories, under the Departments of Ordnance and 
Admiralty. Vol. L. in 2 Parts, royal 4to, 528. 6d, 

Vol. I Part I.— 1840, 1841, price lds. 6d, 
= { Part I1.—1842, 1843, 1844, price 42s. 

2. OBSERVATIONS made at the MAGNET- 
ICAL and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at HO- 
BARTON, in Van Digwen’s Istanp,and by the Antarctic Naval 
Expedition. Vol. 1—Commencing with 1841. With Abstracts of 
the Observations from 1841 to 1848 inclusive. 4to, 42s. cloth, 

3. OBSERVATIONS made at the MAGNET- 
ICAL and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at TO- 
RONTO, in Canapa. Vol. I.—1840, 1841, 1842, 4to, 2l. 28, cloth. 

4. OBSERVATIONS made at the MAGNET- 

and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at 8ST. 
HELENA. Vol. I.—1840, 1841, 1842, 1843. With Abstracts of the 
Observations from 1840 to 1845 inclusive. 4to. 21. 28, cloth. 
London: Published for Her Majesty's Stationery Office, by 
Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


GLEIG'S SCHOOL SERIES. 
This day is published,. in 18mo, price One Shilling, 
UCLIDS ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY; 
the First Three Books: With various useful Theorems and 
Problems as Geometrical Exercises on each Book. By THOMAS 
TATE, F.R.AS., of Kneller Training College, Twickenham. 
Forming the Eighth Work of a new School Series, edited by the 
Rey. G. kk. GLEIG, M.A., Inspector-General of Military Schools, 
Works published in the Series :— 
GLEIG’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 2s. 6d.; 
or 2 Parts, 1s. each, 
HISTORY of the BRITISH COLO- 
NIES. Price le, 
HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. 
Price ls, 


— —— SACRED HISTORY. 2s. 6d.; or 2 
Parts, 18, each, 


Wn. HUGHES'S GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Price la. 


M‘LEOD’S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR. 1s 
TATES HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





and PNEUMATICS, Price ls. 





In November will be published, in 4 vols. 8vo. 
HE SPIRITUAL EXPOSITION of the 
APOCALYPSE, as derived from the Writings of the Hon. 
Emanuel Swedenborg ; illustrated and confirmed by Ancient and 
Modern Authorities. y the Kev. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, 
M.A., formerly of Exeter College, Oxford. 

“ Many in the church were of opinion, that the Apocalypse must 
altogether be incomprehensible without an especial revelation 
from God.”—Pererivs, Prol. Disp. 1. 

“ All things which are written in this prophetic book are written 
concerning the Last Judgment, but by representatives and corre- 
spondences "—Swrpennone, Apoc, Ex. art. 260, 

“ Most of the ancient fathers and of the earlier commentators 
on the Apocalypse followed the system which explains the whole 


book as concerning the Last J udgment.”—Catmet, Apoc. art, 2. 
_London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


EW JERUSALEM CHURCH.—Just pub- 
lished, a FULL REPORT of the SPEECHES delivered at 
a PUBLIC MEETING of this denomination of CHRISTIANS, 
held at Freemasons’ Hall on the 19th of August, 1851. 8vo. price 6d. 
May be had through any Bookseller of F. Pitman, 20, Pater- 
noster-row. 2 aaa ae ae : SR a 

This day is published, in Two Vehoman, handsomely half-bound, 

price : 
A NEW EDITION OF 

THs BOOK OF THE FARM: 


DETAILING 
THE LABOURS OF THE FARMER, FARM-STEWARD, 
PLOUGHMAN, SHEPHERD, HEDGER, CATTLE-MAN, 
FIELD-WORKER, AND DAIRY-MAID; 
AND FORMING 
A Safe Monitor for Students in Practical Agriculture, 
By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 

A New Edition, entirely rewritten, and embracing eve 
application of Science to Agriculture. Illustrated with POR- 
TRALTS OF ANIMALS painted from the Life, engraved on Steel 
by Tuomas Lanpseer and others: and with 60 ENGRAVINGS 
ON WOOD by Branston, 

“ The best practical book I have ever met with.”— Prof. Johnston. 
“There are few books of so high a ch ter, or so i tl 
useful as this.”"— The Magnet, 

“ A work, the excellence of which is too well known to need any 
remarks of ours.”—- Farmers’ Magazi "@ 

“ Exhibiting in every page the comu.nation of large experience, 
extensive observation, and a cultivated mind......One of the most 
unique and valuable works to be found within the range of agri- 
cultural literature.”— Bell's Messenger, 

“ One of the completest works on agriculture of which our lite- 
rature can boast.”— Agricultural Gazette. 


recent 





A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
FOREST E R; 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the Formation, Draining, and 
Fencing of Plantations ; the Planting, Kearing, and Management 
of Forest Trees ; the Cutting and Preparation of Wood for Sale ; 
with an improved Process for the Transplantation of Trees of large 
size. By JAMES BRUWN, Forester, Arniston. Second Edition, 
greatly enlarged, with 109 Illustrations engraved on Wood by 

RANSTON, Demy 8vo. price 21a, 

“ The best work of the kind in our language.” : . 

i 's Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
“ Beyond all doubt this is the best book on the subject of Forestry 
now extant.”—Gardeners’ Journal, 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED THIS MONTH. 


I. 


HISTORY OF THE 
WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN. 
By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 


*,y* Written from the unpublished Letters anp JOURNALS OF 
THE MOST DISTINGUISHED MILITARY AND Pouiticat Orricers em- 
ployed in Affghanist throughout the ti years of 
British connexion with that country, including the Unpublished 
Correspondence of Sin W. H. Macwyacutex, Envoy Minister 
at the Court of Caubul, Tue Letrers anp JourNats or Sirk 
A. Burnes; of Mason Exprep Porttincer (including his Journa] 
of the Siegeof Herat); of Cartarn Artuur Conotty (including 
the Journal of his Bokhara Captivity); of Sin Jasper Nicoits 
(Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army); the CorresPonDENCE 
or GeneRats E.puinsTone, SkeLTON, Pottock, Nort, Sare, &. 
&c., together with Taz Lerrers or SHau Soosan, Akwar Kuan, 
Fotres June, and Moonsuz Monun Lat; all now First Pub- 
lished from the Original Manuscript. 

2 vols. 8yo. 








LIFE IN 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS; 


Or, THE HEART OF THE PACIFIC AS IT WAS 
AND AS IT Is. 


By DR. CHEEVER. 
Author of ‘ The Whale and its Captors.’ 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ee [Now ready. 


Ill. 

The Hon, Fred. Walpole’s 
TRAVELS IN THE EAST 
In 1850-51. 

INCLUDING A VISIT TO NINEVEH. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


IV. 
THE WHALE. 
By HERMAN MELVILLE, 


Author of ‘Typee, and *Omoo.’ 
3 vols, 


v. 
‘THE PAPPEN HEIMERS. 
A NOVEL. 


Edited by CAPT. ASHTON. 
2 vols. 


ALSO, NOW READY. 
I 


REV. R. W. BROWNE'S HISTORY 


of GREEK CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 2 vols. 8vo. 288, 


Il. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MANILLA and 
the PHILIPPINES in 1848—5v. By ROBERT M‘MICK- 
ING. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Ill. 


LIEUT. BURTON’S SCENES in 


SCINDE. 2 vols, 2ls. 


Iv. 


MIGNET’S HISTORY of MARY, 


QUEEN of SCOTS. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s, 


RicnHarp BentieEy, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NEW WORKS 


To be published in October and 
November. 


———= 


Sir J. RICHARDSON’S BOAT 


VOYAGE through RUPERT'S LAND and along the CEN- 

TRAL ARCTIC COASTS in SEARCH of the DISCOVERY 

suivs ae Sir J. FRANKLIN, 2 vols. 8vo. Plates, Maps, 
cu 


Mr. J. A. SHARP’S NEW and 


COMPLETE BRITISH GAZETTEER. Comprising above Sixty 
Thousand Names of Places. 2 vols. 8vo. 


m1. 

LECTURES on the HISTORY of 
FRANCE, delivered before the University of Cambridge. By the 
Right Hon. Sir JAMES STEPHEN, K.C.B. 2 vols. syo. 


The CHEVALIER BUNSEN On 


PPOLYTUS and his AGE ; or, The DOCTRINE and PRAC- 
TICE of the CHURCH of ROME under COMMODUS and 
ALEXANDER SEVERUS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Bishop THIRLWALL'S HISTORY 


of GREECE. An improved Library Edition; with Maps. 
Vol. VL. 8vo. 


Sir BENJ. C. BRODIE’S PHYSIO- 


LOGICAL opeanenss. Collected and republished from the 
I P 7 vO. 





SHARON TURNER’S HISTORY 


of the ANGLO-SAXONS. Seventh Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 


The BOOK of DIGNITIES. Being 


a New Edition, improved and continued, of BEATSON’S POLI- 
TICAL INDEX. By JOSEPH HAYDN. 8vo. 


1x. 
A NATURALISTS SOJOURN in 
JAMAICA. By P. H. GOSSE, Esq. With coloured Plates, 
Post 8vo. (On the 20th inst. 


WESLEY and METHODISM. By 


ISAAC TAYLOR, Author of Loyola and Jesuitism, Post svo. 
Portrait. 


xt. 

The Rev. C. MERIVALE’S HIS- 
TORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. Vol. IIL, com- 
pleting the History to the Establishment of the Monarchy by 
Augustus. 8yo. 


ENGLISH AGRICULTURE in 1850 


and 1851. By JAMES CAIRD, of Baldoon, Agricul 1 Com- 


(The following Magnificent and truly Uni 

a short time, to be had for the vary low peiee aan 
instead of 7s. Gd. (as at first published), in, 
that every respectable person may be tempted . << 
such a Beautiful and permanently Historical ep 
this wonderful Building. An early application is a 
mended, as it will be impossible to publish Any future 
edition at so low a price.] 


Beautifully printed in 8vo. 


Illustrated by Eighty very splendid Pict 
Groner Mzasom, to. 


Dedicated to H.R.H, PRINCE ALBERT. 
GILBERT’S 
DESCRIPTION 


OF THE 


CRYSTAL PALACE: 


ITS ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 
AND CONSTRUCTIVE MARVELS. 


By PETER BERLYN ayp CHARLES 
FOWLER, Jun., Esqs. 


vings depict the various Peculiarities and Noveltieg 
is wonderful Building, as well as the Marion 
&c. used in fee Construction. eee: 


*,* The combined ambition of the Proprietor, Authors, and 
Artists has been to produce a Book worthy of 
purchased by every Visitor to the Exhibition, as an 
attractive and interesting Memento. 


The En 


nan. 


Opinions of the Press. 


“ After a very careful examination of the work, we are satisfied 
that the information therein afforded is sufficientiy extensiipand 
accurate to mect the desired end. It gives us the History of the 

, and ae and clearly describes the various por 
ions of it, and the machines which were employed in Preparing 
he several details. Beyond this, it contains much inte: in- 
formation in connexion with the progress of the works, and the 
plans which have been adopted to insure stability and to meet any 
contingencies whith —_ arise. The illustrations are numerous 
and = ameetens 80 Soh fa Sit sespeste, is work furnishesa 
very satisfactory record of the structure whose popular name i 
assumes for its title."—Atheneum, as . 

“The connexion of Messrs. Berlyn and C. Fowler with this 
undertaking Gurins the greater part of its progress, constitutesthe 
special claim of this volume to attention on a subject on which » 
much has already been said and written. They are thus ing 
position to trace, in a more detailed and connective manner than 
others have done, the history of the design and execution of the 
building up to the period of its completion. The volume ispro- 
fusely illustrated with engravings, amongst which are the two 
designs selected = the Committee of the Royal Commissioner, 

revious to the oe of Mr. Paxton’s, namely, that of Mons 

Jector Horeau, and that of Messrs. R. and T. 
the Committee’s own desi, ceedi 
interesting and instructive volume, and is very creditable to bak 
authors and publisher.”— The Builder. 

“An admirable volume, descriptive of the ‘ constructive mar- 
vels’ of the Crystal Palace, is furnished by Mr. Peter Berlynand 
Mr. Charles Fowler, jun. The authors, who appear to have ben 
officially engaged, supply several corrections to the popular ac 
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counts of the oe and exhibit, by means of a series of cleve 
dcuts, its gradual progress to a complete state.”— Examine. 
“An able history of the Crystal Palace, from the first contem- 
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best designs laid before the C and build P 
erected for similar purposes, are also given.”—Spectator. 
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ation of the Charge of Imposition and 
Fraud, recently made at the Police Court of 
Birmingham, against the Baroness von Beck, 
based upon Authentic ay gy Evidence. 
Collected by Constant Derra de Moroda. 
Bentley. 
Souz weeks since we informed our readers, in 
relation to the extraordinary case of the Baroness 
yon Beck, that Mr. wre | was about to pub- 
lish justification of that lady’s character, based, 
ys he promised, on documentary evidence :— 
ad we refused to accept as conclusive of the 
filsehood of her book the authority of those 
gho had kept silence as to the imposture for so 
a period after its publication,—at least 
until that statement should be before us. The 
mised exculpation is now on our table :— 
and, after a careful reading of the statements of 
the two chief witnesses, and of the various 
letters and affirmations put in as evidence— 
ny 2 weare not fully satisfied that all the mate- 
rial facts are yet known—the impression left on 
our mind is, that the unfortunate lady has been 
treated on most imperfect grounds with a harsh- 
ness and violence to which we can scarcely 
recalla modern parallel in this country,—and to 
which her life was sacrificed. That in calling 
herself the Baroness von Beck, and representing 
herself as an agent of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, she was guilty of fraud or even of decep- 
tion, has yet to be proved. M. Hajnik stated 
in the Police Court that there was no such per- 
son as the Baroness von Beck; but we find in 
the documents now before us letters addressed 
to her under that title from many Hungarians 
of high rank — amongst others, Count Paul 
Esterhazy,—all of whom, we notice, write to her 
in the most respectful terms. Count Esterhdzy’s 
letter runs thus :— 
“ Hamburg, March 25th, 1850. 
Bar w—I have just received your 
amiable letter. I thoroughly conceive your disap- 
pontment at not finding Klapka in London: it 
must indeed make a great difference to you. I feel 
itvividly as an unfortunate incident to you; hoping 
meanwhile that your tact and your sagacity will serve 
you in London, as they have everywhere else. * * 
Once more, Madame, may God be your aid! May 
He support and enlighten you, and grant fruit to 
your noble zeal; and, above all, sustain you in the 
noderation which belongs to you, and which it is so 
esential for you to observe; in order to render us 
comprehensible—in order that we may forgive our- 
selves for our misfortunes, as well as for our want of 
fperience in tactics and routine. Adieu. Good 
courage! That wiil not fail you: I know it to the 
shame of many men. Receive, Madame, the homage 
ofmy distinguished sentiments. 
(Signed) C. Paut Esternazy. 
4 Madame, Madame la Baronne de Beck.” 
Part of a “declaration” made by M. Gorski, 
iide-de-camp to General Bem, is as follows.— 
“On the 27th of July, whilst travelling as aide- 
decamp from Clausenberg to Szegedin, I found 
evon Meszlényi, Kossuth’s sister, in Arad, 
fum whence I travelled with her to Szegedin; and 
the also spoke of the meritsof the deceased Baroness 
mm Beck. Lastly, on the 27th of July, I accom- 
nied Kossuth’s mother from Oroszhaza to Arad; 
® which occasion also the Baroness von Beck was 
fequently remembered. All the above-mentioned 
berons knew her, and entitled her Baroness Beck. 
There is much more evidence to the same 
tet, which to our minds—compelled as we are 
‘0 form our judgment out of such materials as 
the parties concerned choose to ‘lay before the 
public—seems of as much weight as the affir- 
mations of M. Hajnik and the reserves of Mr. 


Tulmin Smith. If these gentlemen can prove 


“Mad 








the lady to have been an impostor they have it 
yet to do. 

But let us turn for a moment to a relation, 
here supplied by eye-witnesses, of the manner 
in which the poor lady was treated in these ex- 
traordinary proceedings: and if she were not 
an impostor—and even if she were—our readers 
are likely to agree with us in thinking it scarcely 
credible (for anything that has yet been pro- 
duced, or even alleged, to justify it) that they 
should have happened amongst gentlemen and 
under the forms of law. The narrative reads 
like a leaf out of the Inquisition records. Venice 
orValladolid might have furnished such a set of 
incidents as we find here related by M. Con- 
stant Derra de Moroda and M. Daniel von 
K4szonyi as occurring in this prosaic country 
town. After briefly describing the first appear- 
ance of the Baroness, or alleged Baroness, in 
Birmingham, the interest which she excited, 
her serious illness, and her removal to the house 
of Mr. Tyndall, the writers proceed.— 


“On the 28th of August, the Baroness was so far 
recovered, that she was present at a soirée given by 
Mr. Tyndall; and even felt able to comply with the 
desire of the company, that she would give them a 
specimen of the Hungarian national dance. On the 
following evening, August 29th, there was also a 
party at Mr. Tyndall's, and everything went on plea- 
santly till about nine o'clock. Mr. Tyndall then 
entered, and summoned his lady and her sister from 
the parlour, informing them that his sister, Mrs. 
Ryland had been taken ill. There were three Hun- 
garians in the company at this period—the Baroness 
von Beck, M. Constant Derra, and M. Daniel von 
Ka4szonyi. Derra was seated at the piano, playing 
some Hungarian airs, and the other two were con- 
versing. As soon as Mrs. Tyndall and her sister 
were removed, Mr. Tyndall came to Derra, touched 
him on the shoulder, and requested him to step into 
another room, as there was a gentleman there who 
wanted to speak to him. Derra immediately 
obeyed the summons; but no sooner was he outside, 
and the door shut, than he was seized by two police- 
men, hurried along the passage, and thrust into a 
cab, which was waiting. All his demands for expla- 
nation, as to the nature of the charge upon which he 
was arrested, were treated with contempt and insult. 
The cab drove off to the police station in New Street, 
where he was searched like a thief, and his letters 
taken from him to the number of six, two of which 
were never returned. After this operation, he was 
conveyed to the cells in Moor Street, where he was 
locked up. The Baroness and Kaszonyi were still 
in the room, knowing nothing of what had befallen 
Derra. About ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, 
after his removal, Mr. Richard Peyton approached 
the Baroness, and politely offered her his arm, inti- 
mating his wish to speak to her in private. She 
accepted his support, and left the room, when the 
same scene was played over again. She could not 
speak English; and it is easy to conceive the terror 
of a helpless woman, thus dragged from the midst of 
a social assembly, where, the very moment before, 
she had been treated with all possible respect and 
attention; dressed as she was for an evening party, 
and infirm in health, suddenly, and in ignorance of 
her alleged crime, carried off to prison.” 


The whole of this scene appears at first read- 
ing incredible. A little further on it is stated 
that, by some means, the host was induced to 
conceal from his unsuspecting guest the designs 
of her accuser,—* to lead Mr. Hajnik into the 
garden himself,—widen the opening in the 
window-curtains, and stand by while the do- 
mestic circle was overlooked, and the helpless 
woman who had long been a member of it 
marked and noted by Hajnik.” This mys- 
terious visit,—this night arrest—so far as 
appears in these papers, without warrant—with- 
out stating a specific charge—withovt offer to 
accept bail for an appearance in the morning, 
—surely all these strange and secret proceed- 
ings had reference to some other motive than 





the charge that the lady sold a romance for a 
true story,—and which it has been thought 
convenient carefully to conceal from the public. 
One result of these proceedings, however, does 
come to light in the papers before us (it is 
remembered that we are speaking only on their 
authority), and seems to indicate the direction 
in which motive might be sought. The papers 
of the Baroness were seized,—and have since 
been kept by some one :—and the parties to 
this pamphlet even complain that the abstrac- 
tion and retention of these documents have 
deprived them of the most important means of 
here proving her innocence.—But, to the 
story.— 

“ K4szonyi was still in the parlour, completely 
ignorant of what had taken place, nor had he the 
remotest hint of it until Mr. Tyndall, after deposing 
against the prisoners, suddenly entered the apart- 
ment, and said: ‘ Gentlemen, we have all been mis- 
taken in the Baroness von Beck—she is no Baroness,” 
Ka4szonyi took this for a jest, and thinking it rather 
out of place, replied, ‘Je trouve cette farce bien 
dréle.” Mr. George Dawson, however, assured him 
that it was no jest, for that both Derra and the 
Baroness were at that moment in prison, Kaszonyi 
astonished and indignant at what he deemed the 
falsehood and treachery practised upon his friends, 
demanded the nature of the charge against them, the 
name of their accuser, and the place of their impri- 
sonment, intending to do something, though he knew 
not what, for their defence. Neither Mr. Tyndall, 
however, nor his friends, would answer any of KAs- 
zonyi’s questions. All he could extract from them 
was to the effect that he would know all about the 
matter at eleven o’clock the next morning. Ka4s- 
zonyi then left Mr. Tyndall's house, and went into 
Birmingham to make inquiries concerning his coun- 
try people. He walked about the town till eleven 
o'clock at night, seeking for nformation respecting 
the place of their imprisonment, but without success. 
Finding all his efforts in vain, he then returned to 
his hotel,” 


M. Derra continues the narrative.— 


“ Placed in a miserable cell, my brain on fire, and 
my bosom bursting with shame and rage at the 
frightful outrage inflicted upon me, I walked up and 
down like a wild animal in its cage. I felt as if my 
very heart would break with the anguish of my 
wrongs, and the sense of my helplessness. I had not 
a friend near me, to whom I could apply for advice 
or assistance ; I was completely surrounded by the 
toils of my unknown enemies. I thought of my aged 
parents, and pictured to myself the fatal shock it 
would be to them to hear that I had been dragged 
to an English prison. I thought of my father, smit- 
ten to the grave with sorrow at the disgrace of his 
son, and it almost made me mad. I could have 
shouted aloud with desperation, and had the means 
been at hand, I fear I should have been tempted to 
do myself a deadly mischief. I know not how the 
hours passed—they seemed to me then to stretch 
themselves out into ages; and now that I look back 
upon the whole, it is like a hideous dream, At 
length the morning began to dawn upon this night 
of misery. The violence of the tempest that raged 
within me began to abate; I could think of my 
position with something like calmness. I sat down 
upon the wretched bench that served for a bed, and 
tried to comprehend the circumstances of the last 
few hours, and to discover if possible the cause of 
my captivity. Whilst reflecting upon these subjects, 
my attention was attracted by a low mournful sound, 
which seemed to proceed from the cell adjoining that 
in which I was confined. I had been aware of this 
noise all night, though I was so distracted with my 
own passions, that it did not excite my special notice. 
It sounded like the voice of a human being in dis- 
tress. I approached the partition and listened atten- 
tively, and soon distinguished the voice of the un- 
happy Baroness. She was groaning weakly, and 
praying that some Christian would give her a glass 
of cold water for Christ’s sake ! and send her a phy- 
sician, as she was dying. She spoke German, and 
therefore was not understood ; but I heard a rough 
voice cry to her several times to be quiet. I begged 
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the keeper very movingly to allow me to go out of 
my cell for a few minutes; he did so, and accom- 
panied me himself. I looked into the Baroness’s 
cell: she was sitting upon the side of the bed. I 
was astounded at the change which had taken place 
in her appearance since the last evening; her face 
was shrunken and unnaturally pale. She swayed 
from side to side, unable to sit in an upright position, 
and kept up a continual low wailing. As soon as 
she saw me through the grating, she beckoned me 
to stay, arose from the bed, and staggered to the 
wall, against which she supported herself whilst she 
erawled to the door outside which I was standing. 
*T am falsely charged with being no baroness,’ she 
said ; ‘and they say that we are impostors,’ Her 
voice was altered and wild, and she sobbed con- 
vulsively when she had uttered these words. She 
then cried out, ‘Send me a physician—I am dying 
—a little water! a little water! for Jesus’ sake !’— 
The keeper, Joseph Yates (let his name be recorded 
with honour), was kind enough to procure her a glass 
of water, which she had prayed for in vain in her own 
language for nine hoursand a half. I then returned 
to my cell, to await the investigation, which I was 
informed would take place at eleven o'clock before 
the town magistracy.” 


The death of the unfortunate lady in the 
ante-room of the court is followed by the exa- 
mination and acquittal of M. Derra: — and 
then, the whole matter is hushed up, but for 
the remonstrances of ourselves and others who 
are left to explain as best we can to our several 
bodies of readers our introduction to their 
notice of an alleged literary impostor. They 
who did not think it necessary to expose the 


lady on the literary or moral ground must give 
us some good reasons for their exposure now, 
and some proofs in support of it, ere they com- 
mand our implicit reliance on their assertions 
unsupported and their knowledge withheld. 

It will be of course understood that we gua- 


rantee none of the statements and indorse none 
of the speculations of this pamphlet. The state- 
ments, ssa so far as they can be tested, 
sustain themselves,—and the letters are inferen- 
tially contradictory of the statements on the 
other side. It is fair, however, that we should 
lay before our readers, to be received as they 
may choose, one of the speculations of the pam- 
phlet which undertakes to expose the springs of 
the proceedings against the Baroness.— 


“ There is reason to suspect that a plan was con- 
cocted with the utmost secrecy, and that extraordi- 
nary exertions were used to collect every scrap of 
evidence which could tell against the Baroness, with 
the intent of making a fatal swoop upon her on the 
evening of the 29th. There is also reason to suspect 
that the most extraordinary efforts were made to 
lull the Baroness into entire unsuspiciousness of 
what was intended. She was not once asked for her 
eredentials, She was surrounded with the most flat- 
tering and apparently hospitable attentions. She 
was deprived of all possible means of defending 
herself, whilst a barrister is brought down from Lon- 
don, armed with the results of all this eager industry. 
The charge is proceeded with whilst the woman lies 
dead in the court! The magistrates discharge the 
other person accused with her, on the ground that 
there was no evidence against him. The advocate 
then begs that the papers of the deceased may be given 
wp to him, stating, with a supernatural clairvoyance, 
that they contained the particulars of a conspiracy 
among the Hungarians. They are given up to him; 
and, by a strange sympathetic action, her lodgings 
in London are visited at the same time, and her 
keys taken away. That those papers contained a 
plot, rests upon the mere assertion of the Baroness’s 
accusers. That they contained most important 
proofs of her integrity, is very certain; such proofs 
as would have effectually demonstrated it to the 
world, The judgment of those who knew most 
about the Baroness’s affairs is, that the whole pro- 
cess had for its object to discredit her as an autho- 
rity on Hungarian affairs before the British public. 
This looks extremely probable, when the declared 
enmity between her and certain individuals is con- 





sidered. Indeed it is impossible to believe that all 
this mighty preparation, this hunting up of evidence, 
that secrecy and finesse, that simulation of kindness, 
that feverous excitement to have all ready by the 
29th, which the very dates of letters read against the 
Baroness betray, could have been deemed necessary, 
were she the wretched, illiterate, and depraved 
woman, which her enemies represent her. Instead 
of moving heaven and earth for her destruction, a 
breath would have swept her away. But she was 
making her way with the public; she was about to 
publish a new work, which might haply be made the 
vehicle of her resentment. It must not come out; 
she must be stigmatised; everything must. be done 
to crush her ata blow. That the most extraordi- 
hary persuasions were used to induce the gentlemen 
at Birmingham to act as they did is pretty plain: 
on no other grounds can their conduct be accounted 
for. The ends of justice would have been abundantly 
answered by taking the Baroness into custody on the 
morning of the investigation, but to take her from 
the midst of an evening party would give more éclat 
tothe vengeance she had provoked. Had the Baroness 
been warned of what was im preparation, she would 
have communicated with friends willing and able to 
defend her; therefore she was to be kept in the most 
entire ignorance of the coming accusation.” 


Before concluding, there is another matter, 
in which our columns are concerned, to which 
we must allude. In his letter to ourselves on 
which we commented some weeks since [see 
ante, Pp 1002, col. 1], Mr. Toulmin Smith in- 
formed us that M. Pulszky was not consulted 
by Mr. Bentley at all in reference to the manu- 
_— of the Baroness von Beck. Mr. Smith 
explained that. “a mutual friend showed him 
[M. Pulszky] a few pages of manuscript, with- 
out any intimation asto who was the author’ :— 
and thereby he drew from us an admission that 
a part of the case against M. Pulszky was 
satisfactorily explained, and that that gentle- 
man was relieved “from any charge of having 
been a virtual guarantee of the authenticity” of 
the book to Mr. Bentley. That admission will 
have to be retracted if the following statement 
of the facts, given in the pamphlet, be true.— 

“ He [Mr. Bentley] wished for M. Pulszky’s 
opinion as to the credibility of the authoress, and 
therefore sent hénv the first two sheets and the pre- 
face, in which the Baroness von Beck states her name, 
her birth, and the death of her husband, which it 
was thought would be quite sufficient for the forma- 
tion of an opinion by M. Pulszky, who was sup- 
posed to be well acquainted with all the incidents of 
the Hungarian war. M. Pulszky’s opinion was 
favourable, and did not refer to the literary character 
of the work only; indeed, it would be rather dis- 
creditable to his judgment to suppose that he would 
give an opinion of that kind upon such very insuffi- 
cient data. M. Pulszky’s intellect must also be de- 
fended, though a little at the expense of his memory; 
for he could not be so absurd as to recommend an 
alteration in the arrangement of the book, when he 
confesses himself that he saw only a small part of the 
first chapter. It would be just the same as if a man 
should recommend an alteration in the entire score, 
when he had heard only the key-note.”’ 


We close this tract with an impression that 
as yet the English public are only at the 
threshold of this painful mystery. Explanations 
are due from many persons,—and foremost from 
M. Pulszky and Mr. Toulmin Smith. They 
may of course choose to remain silent; but the 
English barrister at least will know how many 
are the chances that in such a case judgment 
may go by default. Mr. Bentley, we must say, 
has acted in the matter with openness,—and at 
present the case stands in favour of his client. 
A word from Kossuth—who will soon be here 
—will settle the question of imposture;—but 
even if this should be established, contrary to 
present appearances, the Hungarians will still 
have to explain their long silence in the matter. 








COcr. 1," 


Vestiges of Civilization; or, the tj 
History, Religious, Zsthetical, Politic 
Philosophical. Bailliéve, 

THE entire work of which only a fr: i 
presented to the public rte wo eel 
filled:a volume half as large again as then 
sent,—which contains upwards of four handel 
closely printed pages: — yet the whole Was 
written within two months. Considering the 
abstruse nature of the subject, this was 

a work. The anonymous author may at least 

claim the credit of being a fast-sailing America 

clipper. We doubt whether any English phil. 
sophical writer would venture to race with him: 
so that here is another point of su : 
to be conceded to our Transatlantic cousins 
According to Horace, Lueilius the old poet 


——— in hora spe dueentos, 
Ut magnum, versus dictabat stans pede in uno. 


But that was a trifle compared with the feat of 
our modern American philosopher. 

It has been said, that easy writing makesy 
hard reading. We never remember to have fi 
so strongly disposed to concur in the sentimen; 
—expressed with all its original force—as @ 
attempting to get through this volume. We 
only wish the author had been as slow ip 
writing as we have been in reading it. With 
every effort to comprehend it, we have mi 
failed. Possibly the subject is too vast to be 
grasped by commonplace minds—the ideas are 
too ztherial to come within the range of vulgar 
apprehension :—or, perhaps there may be some 
truth in the author’s remark upon his work, 
that “had it been convenient to write it over, 
the matter would have probably gained, the 
manner undoubtedly.” At any rate, we can 
only say, the contents of this volume transcend 
all the most sublimated transcendentalism thatit 
has been our good fortune to read or hear. Let 
nobody talk about the difficulty of understand. 
ing Kant after this. His ‘Critic of Pure Reason’ 
is mere childish simplicity compared with thes 
‘ Vestiges of Civilization.’ Mr. Carlyle tells uw 
that the Germans have found it necessary to 
have a dictionary made for the sole — of 
interpreting Paul Richter’s German; but we 
do not believe a new dictionary and gramma 
together would suffice to make this oracula 
communication of the American “ great u» 
known” intelligible to the profanum vulgus. In 
a note there is a curious confession which we 
think might with propriety have been extended 
to the whole production :—“ I freely own that, 
touching these extreme terms of the complice 
tion in Life and Mind, or rather the precise 
combinations of polarities that should produce 
them, my meaning is at present very far fos 
clear, even to myself. And yet 1 know that! 
have a meaning ; that it is logically involved a 
my statement; and is such as (perhaps withia 
half a century) will set the name of some dix 
tinct enunciator side by side with, if not 
rior to, that of Newton”! We know not 
truth there may be in this modest prediction;~ 
but of one thing we are very sure,—that neither 
Newton nor any other philosopher ever had 
solve a harder problem than that of eliciting # 
clear and consistent meaning from many of out 
author’s remarks, If he really does him 
know what he means, he is uncommonly skilful 
in the employment of language as an instrument 
for concealing his thoughts. 

We have no wish to inflict on our readers 
the toil we have undergone in the vain attempt 
to penetrate the thick mist of obscurity which 
hangs over every page. Yet justice de 
that we should substantiate our assertions by 
an extract or two, After having triumphantly 
demonstrated a proposition which we 2 


¥ 
and 


| specify, the writer goes on to say— 


“To this safe conclusion I will therefore add but 
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sample i ication—That Reasoning, in the sense 
isinmm, is due superposition of Number 
é generaliza jon, a developement of properties 
i principle; while Growth is a like superposition 
g Number upon polarity, a developement of par- 
ides from the great magnet of the earth. That 

son on the contrary, being a superposition 

ities, is an envelopment bjects in a cycle 
ee beation; even as (animal) Life, which was 
: to be a superposition by assimulations, is the 
Plopment of polarities into a circuit. That 
Jethod, being a superposition by Figure upon 

law, is a convelopment (if I may use the 
tem) of the various objects and their relations as 
appetaining to a triangular inclosure while the 
scence is particular, but expanding, with the conso- 
fistion of special sciences, into a sphere; and that 
igillect or Perception is a like convelopment or 
cavolution of the principles and propensities of the 
individual percipient, his conflicting polarities, both 
cgeular and tangential, into the spherical battery 
qed the brain. Or, to designate the operations in 
the aspect of mere facts, we may say that Reason- 
ing is @ continuous transformation of syllogisms, 
Comparison a continuous transformation of classes, 





Method acontinuous transformation of arts; and on the 
gher hand that Growth is a constant transformation 


of parts, 
Perception a still 
of view.” 


Life a like transformation of positions, and 
more rapid transformation of points 


A little further on occurs the following 
eeeteocnsteghpsiesl curiosity, which is 
tous a Chinese puzzle.— 

“] may perhaps venture, in conclusion, to submit, 
whether the mental monitor that gives the mathe- 
matician, after a few steps of his simple inductions, 
the general law of an indefinite series; that gives to 
nany of the lower animals the stranger guidance, 
temed instinct, unto processes of constant symmetry 
né places before unknown ; that guides quite simi- 
ily the human animal along to the confines of 
eng volition, and there abandons him free to fluc- 
tute amid an ocean of ‘ conceptions’ which succes- 
arly rise or vanish with each third resemblance in 
anew line—whether, I say, this agency be not de- 
wribed in the following calculable formula: Instinct 
=the nervous energy with a unilateral polarity such 
w the fibrous or muscular system exhibits in the 
vegetable ; Volition =the nervous energy, set free 
fom the earth of instinct, and endowed with the 
leo-motion of a circular polarity, around a move- 
able axis, in all planes ; Induction or Reason = this 
uvous polarity brought into conformity enough 
wth nature to allow the progressive accretion of 
tuth and excretion of error to take place freely at 
al its opposite poles, and in this way working itself 
faally into scientific harmony with the main mag- 
tmiemeridian of the universe; Relation, Law, Sci- 
me, or in a single word ‘ conception’ = the sub- 
jative sentiment of these objective operations.” 

What can be the meaning of this ?— 

_ “In a word, memory gives sides to sensation, and 
magination adjusts them into figures. And this 
cmpound process, led by resemblance, that is to say 
unity, went on to unify, to simplify these 
puticular groupings, by embracing them within this 
tgonometrical expedient of Perception, by aggre- 
gting them upon the sides of this triangular nucleus 
human Knowledge, upon the distant, the past, the 
Meent or personal; until all things seemed con- 
wlidated in the supreme image called the cosmos.” 

It will hardly be expected that we should 
ittempt to give any outline of a work which we 
ae ourselves utterly unable to com- 
mehend. The author talks about his system, 

theory,—and soon. To us, however, his 

composition is nothing but a rudis in- 

ue moles of incongruous and unintelli- 

» Jargon, strongly resembling the mon- 
Suity sketched by Horace in the opening 
ef his drs Poetica. There are undoubt- 
smart sayings here and there, indicating 

@ activity of suggestion and many proofs of 
Metty extensive, though not very accurate, 
ing ; but as to the connexion or coherence 

fhe different parts into one whole, we are 


quite in the dark. If there be a clue to the 





intricacies of the maze, we have not been lucky 
enough to discover it. We must therefore con- 
tent ourselves with barely transcribing the heads 
of the different chapters. The work is divided 
into three parts,—a number for which our 
American friend seems to have a strange pre- 
dilection, if we may judge from the frequency 
of its occurrence. e First part is headed 
“ Mechanism of Civilization,”—and comprises 
chapters on the “Analysis of the Human 
Mind,” “ Analysis of Cosmical Nature,” and 
“ Analysis of Method.” Part the Second is 
devoted to “ Atiology of History,” — under 
which we have ‘“ Mythological Cycle,” includ- 
ing chapters entitled “‘ Philosophy of the Fine 
Arts,” “Philosophy of Human Institutions,” 
‘Philosophy of the Heathen Religions,” and 
“ Systems.”’ In the Third part, which bears the 
title “‘ Metaphysical Cycle,” we find only one 
Chapter,—and that is on the “ Philosophy of the 
Christian Religions.” 

We cannot refrain from giving one specimen 
of our author’s method of philosophizing. Re- 
ferring to an investigation which he has just 
brought to a close, he says,— 


“The course, spontaneous and necessary, of this 
psychological deduction, has thus led us, step by 
step, to the following familiar vestiges ; which it may 
be well to juxtapose under the three divisions of the 
whole development. Perception, then, passes pro- 
gressively, and in consequence of the constant effort 
to simplify the phenominal world into harmony with 
its own unity, through, 

Ist (series), Sensation: Memory: Imagination: 

» Reflection: Abstraction: Generalization: 
3d » Reasoning: Comparison: Method. 
The consecutiveness and characterization, general 
and special, of these several terms, might have been 
traced with more precision, if greater nicety were 
necessary, or there was not danger of being thought 
inconsistent, by a certain class of readers, who mis- 
take all logical refinement for the metaphysics I had 
just repugned. But our purpose was, beside, con- 
tent with ascertaining on the most summary scale, 
their respective functions, their number and succes- 
sion ; art a glance along the diagram must now 
satisfy in these particulars. It will be hard for ex- 
ample, to designate a process or ‘ power’ of mind, 
not included, at least as circumstance or application 
of one of these. For instance, will is but the entity 
supposed to operate Reflection; reason, a like fan- 
tastic symbol of the process of that name ; judgment, 
but Abstraction re-concreted to an individual object; 
and so with many others, as may be tested without 
great sagacity. And, moreover, it is to be observed, 
in reference to the completeness of the enumeration, 
that the sole psychological phenomena with which I 
am here concerned, are the purely mental ; these 
being the Jeading, if not only, elements of the move- 
ment of civilization. As to the order, it may be 
tested by suppressing any of the mediate stages, and 
trying to show how the human intellect could have 
overpassed the gulf. Each term will, in fact, be 
found to presuppose the preceding, and be itself 
included in each and all the following. * * But 
as the brain, in the human subject, is found divided 
into three compartments, proceeding serially from 
one another, and connecting all with the spinal trunk ; 
so does our aggregate of functional processes exhibit 
three cycles or series, progressive in march, and 
revolutionary in movement; each series being appro- 
priated to a speculative circuit (so to speak) of 
nature, but moving, respectively, upon images, es- 
sences, effects; or in more learned phrase, upon 
phenomena, noumena, and the relations between 
them (which, however, Kant, as a mere metaphysi- 
cian, duly failed to recognize): or in more solid and 
scientific language, upon the statics, the dynamics, 
and the science of the system. Might it be that 
those three progressive triads of perception give the 
explanation so long sought by anatomists, of the 
three successive lobes of the brain, and which the 
phrenologists, led in this case by the manifest ana 
logy, for once appropriated correctly, though quite 
empirically; for their three regions of the sensuous 
appetites, moral sentiments, and intellectual faculties, 


are characterized exactly in the leading terms of my 
three series, namely, sensation, reflection, reasoning? 
Might it be that the three membranes which envelope 
the whole mass, relate in origin, if not end, to its 
three successive formations? Would not such a 
notion seem countenanced by the well-known 

that the skull itself exhibits three distinct and dis- 
similar layers of bone ; even as the scales of the cro- 
codile, the shell of the crustacean, nay, the interior 
of the tree, are seen to register in their laminations 
successive epochs of enlargement. The convolutions 
also—which are not coilings, be it marked, but plat- 
ings, that is, triangular indentations, and which are 
found in each of the three lobes, but of diminishing 
depth—might they too not, as above suggested, be 
the real organs of the mental processes; especially 
since, in avowed ratio to the manifestations of intel- 
ligence, they recede both in number and calibre, 
down the scale of animal life, until in the lower ver- 
tebrates they disappear entirely, at least from human 
ken? Is there absurdity in conceiving that the tri- 
gonometrical surveys by which alone we saw percep- 
tion could compass the notion of relation, might be 
somehow executed, through the contraposition of the 
two sides of the nervous convolutes ; which, conjoin- 
ing in an enclosed angle, may be the organic data 
for inferring, as in g try, the ite, the ob- 
jective line?” 

At the risk of being thought captious, we 
must protest against the barbarisms with which 
these pages are so thickly studded. Our 
readers will have noticed some in the above 
quotations. We beg to inform this anonymous 
philosopher that such words as ‘‘ demarkated,”’ 
“repugned,” ‘duplexity,” ‘ caption,” “ dis- 
parates,” and “concrete” used as a verb, are 
not yet recognized as pure English in this 
country. Whether his authority may be suffi- 
cient to give them currency, we cannot say. 
We have never before met with the names 
Fitche, Shelling, Berkley, and the Stageryte. 
One who pretends to be acquainted with the 
philosophers denoted by these misnomers ought 
to know how to spell their names correctly. 





. 





Lady Avice. 
Bentley. 
We cannot well say all we would on the 
subject of this novel without appearing to be 
inconsistent with ourselves. Whatever of merit 
it possesses is so inextricably mixed up with 
failures, that in presenting the one for approba- 
tion we seem to be directly contradicted by the 
other,—which come with it. We must try, 

however, to explain what we mean. 


It is the spirit and intention with which a 
book is informed that give its value,—the indi- 
viduality and indication of original power as 
distinguished from clever facility of imitation. 
Hence it happens that an attempt at art, 
otherwise full of errors, may convey promise 
of future excellence, whilst another with far 
fewer faults may - indicate that the writer 
will never pass the latitudes of mediocrity. 
There is a certain dull completeness that leaves 
no hope. ‘Lady Avice’ belongs to the class 
first mentioned. It is evidently a first work, 
written by a more than usually unpractised 
hand,—and with a wild defiance of all the laws 
of unity, grammar, and probability, The action 
of the tale is most perplexing, and would baffle 
the skill of the most patient unraveller of the 
plots of novels. General readers will give the 
book up in despair,—and no one can blame 
them. Still, there is in this work a degree of 
promise that, while it can do nothing for the 
present tale, gives prospect of something greatly 
» better “another time.” There are indications 
of both skill and delicacy in the delineation of 
female character. Not, be it understood, in the 
drawing of full-length heroines,—the author is 
as yet too inexperienced in the craft for that: 


A Tale of the Day. 2 vols. 





but we have spirited, life-like sketches of kind- 
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natured English gentlewomen of private life, not 
very wise nor very brilliant, but with a distinct 
well-marked individuality about each of them, 
—and a thoroughly English home-life atmo- 
sphere,—which we have not met with in novels 
of much higher pretensions. 

It is true, these persons have often nothing 
to do with the story,—and are sadly in the way, 
like unskilful actors on the stage. Increased 
practice, combined with study and painstaking, 
would enable the author to mould the next 
work into an artistic form,—and her good gifts 
will then take their places as well-proportioned 
oe of a graceful whole. At present, as we 

ave said, nothing has been achieved. The story 
wavers between Dorsetshire, Calais, Dover, 
Sicily, Malta, and many other places, for no 
particular purpose either of business or of 
pleasure,—and the action is more puzzling to 
comprehend than Bradshaw's ‘Railway Guide.’ 
Every incident is narrated in the most desultory 
manner :—persons alive and well, doing good 
service in one page, drop suddenly away and 
die, without a paragraph to mark their end. 
The most important incidents are noted like 
items in a catalogue :—which causes the reader 
to lose much that is very necessary to be known. 
The author is unsparing in the use of the fatal 


shears. There are ten deaths to which we can 
depose positively;—whilst the dangerous ill- 
nesses, dreadful accidents, and perils by land 


and by water are far too numerous to mention. 
At the end of the book it is difficult to ascertain 
who is left alive and unhurt. The interest is 
stranded in long rambling conversations during 
which nothing is done,—and trifling, irrelevant 
incidents are drawn out to a wearisome length. 
Hero, properly speaking, there is none; for 
Ethelred Kent, the individual who has married 
Lady Avice and forsaken her under circum- 
stances that render him liable to the action of 
a court of justice, scarcely appears at all,—and 
labours under great difficulty of appropriate 
speech. Lady Avice is a well-conceived charac- 


ter,—but grows tiresome at length with her | 


suffering and self-control.—We must speak in 
terms of strong reprobation of an audacious 
flippancy of tone in which the author too often 
indulges. This is in the worst possible taste :— 
a fault that would disfigure a much better book 
than the one before us. 

Our readers will now understand amid what 
a host of incidental weeds grows that flower of 
promise on which, nevertheless, we think it is 
well worth while to let in the nourishment of 
a little critical sunlight. 





Golden Dreams and Waking Realities; being 
the Adventures of a Gold-seeker in California 
and the Pacific Islands. By William Shaw. 
Smith, Elder & Co, 

Tuts is one of the most interesting and best 
written books that we have seen on California. 
The author, who seems to be a young man, had, 
after a voyage to India in the capacity of mid- 
shipman, given up the naval profession, and 
emigrated to South Australia, in 1848-9. Seeing 
no prospect of a suitable occupation there, he 
was on the point of returning home to England, 
when, seized on by the gold-mania which at 
that time was drawing adventurers from all 
parts of the world to California, he determined 
to go thither in search of fortune. In posses- 
sion of but scanty funds when he left Adelaide, 
and having no time to procure remittances 
from home, he was cast in this venture entirely 
on his own resources. 

Taking a steerage passage, for which he paid 
20/., in the Mazeppa, the first ship that left 
South Australia for the gold regions, the author, 
with twenty other emigrants bound on the same 
errand, set sail from Adelaide for San Fran- 





cisco; which place he reached, after a tedious 
voyage, in the beginning of September 1849. 
The following is his account of his first day and 
night in the metropolis of California,—then in 
the infant stage of its wonderful growth.— 

“It would be difficult to describe my sensations 
after the first day’s ramble in Francisco. I had wit- 
nessed so many startling sights, that had I not been 
well assured of their reality, I might have imagined 
them phantasies of the brain: buildings were spring- 
ing up ‘as at the stroke of an enchanter’s wand;’ 
valuable merchandize was strewed about in every 
direction; men of every costume and colour—Down- 
Easters with sharp-set faces, sallow Southerners, 
gaunt Western Squatters, vivacious Frenchmen, 
sedate Germans, sturdy English Colonists, Cali- 
fornians and Chilians, Mexicans, Kanakas and Celes- 
tials, hurried to and fro, pursuing their various 
avocations; and business to an incalculable amount 
seemed to be transacted. Looking at the rude sign- 
boards inscribed in various languages, glancing at the 
chaos of articles exposed for sale, and listening to the 
various dialects spoken, the city seemed a complete 
Babel. Gold was evidently the mainspring of all 
this activity. Tables, piled with gold, were seen 
under tents, whence issued melodious strains of music; 
and the most exaggerated statements were current re- 
specting the auriferous regions. But amid scenes of 
profusion and extravagance, no sign of order or com- 
fort was perceptible, nor did any one appear happy: 
wan, anxious countenances, and restless eager eyes, 
met you on every side. The aspect of personal neg- 
lect and discomfort, filth, rags, and squalor, combined 
with uneasiness, avidity, and recklessness of manner, 
—an all-absorbing selfishness, as if each man were 
striving against his fellow-man—were characteristics 
of the gold-fever, at once repulsive and pitiable; and, 
notwithstanding the gold I saw on every side, a 
feeling of despondency crept insensibly over me. 
Having landed our baggage on the beach, finding 
we could not obtain safe stowage, and that it was not 
the custom of the country, nor indeed practicable, to 
retain a superfluity of clothing, four of us agreed to 
erect an awning of sheets, and dispose therein of our 
stock of wearing apparel to the best advantage to 

rs-by. So constructing shelves and a counter of 
stray planks, we emptied our trunks of their contents, 
and exposed the articles to view. I realized by the 
sale of my personal effects seventy dollars. The beach 
around was covered with cast-off clothing; varnished 
French boots, satin and silk waistcoats, and similar 
luxurious but unfit articles of apparel, being discarded 
for others of more serviceable and durable materials. 
Boxes and baggage were perched on the ledges of the 
cliff, as safe from being pillaged as if they had been 
guarded; severe and summary laws against felony 
deterring the most knavish from stealing. One of 
my shipmates, having a few barrels of spirits proposed 
retailing them, in conjunction with myself. Being 
unable to procure a tent for our temporary grog store, 
we run a few posts in the ground, nailing quilts around 
and above for covering. On the first night of sleep- 
ing under our shelter, my comrade, who had been 
drinking in company with some Mexicans during the 
day, fell asleep with a pipe in his mouth; and at mid- 
night I was aroused by a suffocating smoke which 
filled the place, his clothes having caught fire. In 
trying to put out the flames, which had reached the 
quilts, the frame-work of our ‘store’ came down upon 
us; my comrade, completely inebriated, lay on the 
ground insensible of danger, so pulling him by the 
leg from underneath the burning canopy, I extin- 
guished the fire. I then wandered about till daylight, 
inwardly resolving never to associate in an under- 
taking with a man given to habits of intoxication. 
The morning was bitterly cold, and when I returned, 
my shipmate lay as I left him. The dew and cold 
had somewhat sobered him, however; and after 
sundry admonitions I left him: Thus passed my first 
night in California.” 

Although the author’s expectations were 
considerably chastened by what he saw at San 
Francisco, he resolved to proceed to the “ Dig- 
gings.” Of those who se out with him from 
San Francisco for this destination, only three— 
the second mate of the Mazeppa, a Chinaman, 
and a Malay boy—persevered to the last. The 
final portion of the journey they performed 





overland, in the company of a motle 
going the same way. Before reaching i 
mines, they had to traverse an extensive san 
desert under a scorching sun. The account of 
their sufferings for want of water in their jour. 
ney through this desert is one of the moet ter. 
rible passages in the book.— ' 


“The water-hole on which we relied was dy 
up; in vain the earth around us was scooped out, it 


yielded nothing : never shall I forget the consterng. 


tion and dejection pictured on men’s countenance, 
as we gazed at one another. During the night, in 
expectation of speedy replenishment the water vee 
sels of some had been emptied ; I thought of the 
parable of the foolish virgins, as I looked on the 
flushed faces and glazing eyes of the unfortunates, 
Their case was truly pitiable: they at least expected 
commiseration, but the harsh summons of the mule. 
teer cut short any considerations of humane 

pathy. ‘Onwards, men! onwards! Forty miles 
off is the Stanislaus! Each man for himself, | say: 
I’ve darned little to spare.’'—Onwards we went, 
Fain would I have swallowed at a draught the emal] 
remainder of our supply of water, my vitals seemed 
on fire; but the Malay boy’s life and my own de 


pended on it. Overpowered with heat, exhausteg bill— 


by exertion, burnt up with thirst, those without 
water to moisten their parched lips and throat could 
with difficulty keep pace with us. By d 
divested themselves of their burdens and their clothes, 
which they left strewed on the plain ; each mile 
became more enfeebled: in vain they beseeched uw 
to halt : our lives were at stake. Two of them actu- 
ally licked the bodies of the mules for the sake of 
the animal exudations, to relieve their thirst; but a 
thick coating of dust prevented their deriving any 
beneficial effects. One man in his desperation 
seized hold of the water-skin hanging to the mule, 
‘ Avast there, stranger!’ cried the muleteer, and a 
loaded pistol intimidated the sufferer. The poor 
mules, witht hanging ears and glazed eyes, snorted 
with agony, and dropped continually from exhaus- 
tion ; a sharp thrust with the goad, however, roused 
the animal to stagger on. * * In the 

those without water, who had with difficulty kept 
pace with us during the day, having become almot 
delirious from imbibing brandy, finding that they 
could not proceed further, or excite our compat 
sion, determined, if left behind, to keep together; 
four of them did so. Never shall I forget their im- 
ploring looks of despair, and the imprecations follov- 
ing our departure. This desertion appears crud, 
but our hearts were hardened: self-preservation, 
that most imperative of nature's instincts, prevailed 
over all other feelings. Had we stayed we could 
have rendered them but temporary service, and ow 
own lives depended on our speed. The unfortunate 
men in all probability soon became insensible, 
fell a prey to wolves or Indians: both equally @ 
the alert for helpless stragglers. The prospect o 
speedy relief made us almost disregard our suffe- 
ings, and walking fast, we halted at dark 
twenty miles from the river. No wood was tobe 
had, so we camped without a fire; chewing tobacco 
for the moisture it excited was resorted to by some; 
and the majority having finished their water # 
supper, the probability of an attack being made m 
those who had any left, was hinted at by the mule 
teers. We were too fatigued to watch, but to guard 
against an attack we slept together rolled up in o 
blankets, with pistol in hand and the water-bag 
attached to us. During the night vigils the wolves 
again visited us; but the imploring cries, irritated 
exclamations, and angry discontent of those without 
water, were far more distressing than the howling of 
wild beasts. As we could find little repose, some of 
us started before day-break ; those who n 
behind proposing to follow us at leisure. Walking 
at a terrific pace we soon sighted the woodland. Oh! 
how refreshing to the eye is the sight of verdur 
after being nearly blinded by the glare and heat o 
glittering sand. As we neared the Oasis even. 
very mules, though their eyes were bandaged, seeia 
conscious of its vicinity, and snuffed the breeze im 
patiently ; one of them, an old traveller on the 
pricking up his ears, neighed loudly, with a 

like the flourish of a trumpet. Revivified by the 
sight of verdure we pressed onward, and soon en! 
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the cooling le; the river presently appeared in 
“a+ The or 1 were eeeinhenh end throwing 
down our burthens, we ran to the banks, and with- 
out doffing our clothes, eagerly rushed into the cool- 
ing stream, mules and men indiscriminately up to 
neck.” 
"ne mode of collecting the gold at the 
«Diggings” is already familiar to our readers 
h previous descriptions :— the author’s 
narrative of his own experience as a gold-finder, 
however, is circumstantial enough to deserve 


being quoted.— 
“After looking at the various diggings, (which in 
ining phraseology is called ‘ prospecting’), we fixed 
what we thought to be a profitable locality for 
future operations. Accordingly, ascending an eleva- 
tion overlooking it, the Chinese carpenter and our- 
selves speedily felled some young saplings, and driv- 
ing two strong posts in the ground we fixed a long 
longitudinally; on this spar rested the saplings 
and branches in an inclined position; then placing 
turf at the bottom, our bush-hut was finished that 
icht. The following morning we went to a store, 
and opened an account for provisions and the need- 
ful implements; the following were the items of our 
bill — 
A Rocker ..cceccccececeeees 30 dollars 
Shovel, Pick-axe, and 


ope ret Be 
12%. of Biscuit, 12tb. of Salt 
Pork and Beef, 4tb. of Fri- > 50 ,, 
joli, and 6tb. of Flour .... 
A Frying-pan, Sauce-pan, and} jo 7 


two Tin Mugs eeseseseee 
Thus, our first Stock in Business 110 
Commencing within a few feet of the water's edge I 
handled a pick and spade, shovelling out the earth 
to Mac, whose shoulders were best able to carry a 
burden; he delivered the soil to the Celestial, who 
stood in the water shaking to and fro the rocker; he 
then handed the auriferous sediment to the inspec- 
tion of the sharp-eyed Malay boy, who washed it in 
‘Mambrino’s helmet’ till nothing but pure gold dust 
remained, * * The arduous labour very sensibly 
affected our limbs for the first few days; but when 
we became more accustomed to our tools, it wore off. 
Unremitting labour from sunrise till sunset was 
aecessary; our very existence depending on the day’s 
produce. Indeed, but for the excitement’ and the 
hope of great gain, gold digging might be pronounced 
the severest and most monotonous of all labour. 
We changed our digging occasionally, but we 
generally obtained sufficient gold-dust to procure 
us the necessaries of life. Twenty-five dollars’ 
worth was the most we ever secured in a day, and 
that only on one occasion; from fifteen to eighteen 
dollars seemed to be the usual average of daily find- 
ings, not only with us, but most others; and our 
sation seemed to be considered by old hands as pro- 
life as any other,” 

Mr. Shaw sums up his information respecting 
eld region and its capabilities as fol- 


99 == 220, sterl. 


“The gold region is said to extend five hundred 
miles in length, by two hundred in breadth; the 
wveral ‘placers’ being wide apart from each other, 
md the auriferous soil restricted within narrow limits. 
The bars and shoals of rivers and creeks, and gulches 
md ravines of the dry diggings are generally most 

ble places for the operations of the digger. 

of these places, however, are soon exhausted, 

aad others are not remunerative. The Hon. Butler 
King, in his report to Congress, referring to the gold- 
districts and their origin, states that gold, 

her in veins or detached particles, was found in 

ion with quartz,and that the water con- 

santly pouring from the hills, cut in its passage deep 
mountain ravines, and united its streams with rivers. 
He supposes that coming in contact with the quartz, 
qoatant attrition it dissolves the stone and cuts 
gold into fine flakes or dust. In the mountain 
amnes and gulches of the dry diggings, gold is 
‘wally much coarser than that in the streams, and 
S frequently found united with the quartz; a circum- 
Sance probably owing to its not being subject to such 





violent attrition as that found on the banks of rivers; 
for, as a general rule, the size of the particles of gold 
is found to be proportioned to the velocity of the 
stream near which it is found. With respect to the 
richness of the gold-diggings, the most conflicting 
statements are current. Of the emigrants who visit 
the diggings, not more than a third become resident 
diggers; the early settlers seem to prefer trade to 
obtaining a precarious livelihood on the mountains: 
the majority of Californians admit that sufficient may 
be found at the diggings to pay one’s way, but doubt 
the probability of fortune-making. I have met some 
who will descant upon the quantities found; but it 
generally happens that these lucky windfalls did not 
come under their own observation. Others will even 
intimate that they have got, or know where they 
could obtain, two or three ounces a day; but in most 
instances their beggarly condition gives the lie to 
their assertions. There is an equal diversity of 
opinion with respect to the fertility of various places; 
but I believe that there is but little difference in the 
disposition of their products. * * The most profitable 
course of action is to work systematically in com- 
panies, by turning the beds of rivers, and other pro- 
ceedings requiring co-operation and time; gold is 
almost sure to be procured in larger quantities by 
such means than by isolated efforts. Extensive ope- 
rations require time and capital, and three weeks’ 
labour is often needful preparatory to one week’s 
work; but the gang-system, when properly directed, 
is usually found to have the most fruitful results.” 


Hard work, bad success, the utter prostration 
consequent on sickness, joined to the prospect 
of famine in the district from the unusually early 
setting in of the rainy season, awoke the author 
from his ‘“‘ golden dreams"; and he resolved to 
quit the “ Diggings,” and work his way back 
into civilized life as best he could. His account 
of the various shifts to which he was put in 
San Francisco and other places to obtain a live- 
lihood—which he did only by condescending to 
the most menial and laborious services — is 
interesting. The following is his description of 
San Francisco as he found it on his return, and 
of the mode of life to which he was there 
driven.— 


“Notwithstanding the high rate of labour, Fran- 
cisco had taken giant strides in growth: lofty ware- 
houses three stories high lined the streets, extending 
to the very verge of the hills, which were covered as 
far as the summit with tents and frame houses. At 
the wharfs, piers ran out at intervals, and store-houses 
lined the water’s edge to the extent of a mile ; moored 
alongside the wharfs also were the hulls of merchant 
vessels fitted up as stores and lodging-houses, The 
spirit of improvement had effected wonders; yet 
such was the increase of business and the tide of 
emigration, that even these buildings and accommo- 
dations were inadequate to the demand. Small rooms 
belonging to taverns were let out for offices, and 
eagerly rented at from two to three hundred dollars 
a month, though no bigger than ship cabins. As the 
city increased in extent, its buildings likewise im- 
proved in structure and appearance, and offered 
better accommodation: the decorations of saloons 
were splendid, and carried out regardless of expense. 
In the luxuries of the table a gourmand might revel: 
the choicest fruits and dishes of other countries were 
to be had, preserved in tins, while wild fowl, young 
elks, and portions of bear were suspended invitingly 
over the doors of the restaurants. Silver or plated 
services adorned some tables, and from iced cham- 
pagne downwards, the demands of guests could be 
satisfied. The rate of boarding varied greatly: in 
some houses eighty dollars was the weekly payment ; 
in others, as cheap as twenty-five dollars: a dinner 
for a dozen served in good style would cost a hundred 
dollars ; but only those who had made their piles of 
gold could indulge in these epicurean feasts. Situ- 
ations under cover it was difficult to obtain: any 
berth protected from the weather was not to be had 
for acontinuance. It isan old proverb‘ he is happy 
whose circumstances suit his temper, but he is still 
more happy who can suit his temper to his circum- 
stances.’ My occupations were manifold: discharg- 
ing cargoes, carrying merchants’ goods, cutting roads, 
tent-making, vending fruit, and packing timber. Five 





was my usual hour of rising, and however miserable 
and dark the morning, I was at the various ‘ points” 
in search of occupation, eager to seek, and willing 
to accept, employment at any description of work. 
Having no settled abode, I lived according to the 
day’s luck ; sleeping wherever chance directed.” 

Greatly to his joy, Mr. Shaw fell in at San 
Francisco with some of his old shipmates of the 
Mazeppa, and was offered a passage back to 
Australia. In the voyage thither the vessel 
touched at the Sandwich Islands:—the effect 
produced on the social condition and prospects 
of which by the turning of the tide of ss 
towards California seems to be in the highest 
degree remarkable.— 

“Since the discovery of the gold regions, the im- 
portance of Honolulu as an intermediate port has 
been fully recognized. Vessels from China, the 
Eastern Archipelago, and the British Colonies, usually 
touch here, as it is conveniently on their route ; 
while American vessels rounding the Horn, carried 
west by the trade winds, to make a good offing for 
the port of Francisco, steer for the Sandwich Islands. 
Vessels returning westward, homeward-bound, revisit 
this group; and those bound for the Horn find it 
advantageous to the pocket and conducive to health 
to resort to this tropical group of islands, where they 
can procure provisions at a moderate cost, and reno- 
vate their health. * * A large portion of the white 
population now consists of Californians, transitory 
visitors: coasters coming in almost daily, bringing 
passengers from Francisco, and taking back a cargo 
of vegetables and stock ; and as washing in Francisco 
costs eight dollars a dozen, it is common for a cargo 
of linen to be sent almost by every coaster to China 
or Woahoo, to be washed. Crowds of sick and en- 
feebled men, who have amassed a few pounds of 
gold-dust at the sacrifice of their constitutions, leave 
Francisco in the last stage of debility ; numbers 
perish during the passage, but hundreds of these 
visitants are to be met with in Honolulu, pale, ema- 
ciated, and worn out: indeed you would imagine the 
town a large hospital, were it not for the reckless 
levity and dissipation of the gold-seekers. The vices 
of the gold-region having depraved their characters, 
drunkenness and gambling are rife, while their im- 
morality and licentiousness, rendered more dangerous 
by the power of gold, are rapidly contaminating the 
native population. This influx of profligate strangers 
who have nothing but pleasure and luxurious indul- 
gence in view, causes a great circulation of money, 
and the tradesmen of Honolulu are benefitted by 
the profuse expenditure: shops filled with expensive 
commodities are seen in every direction, newly- 
erected villas and taverns are immediately tenanted, 
while horses, carriages, and other indications of wealth 
crowd the promenade. But though beneficial to the 
trading community and landowners, the invalids from 
California have proved seriously detrimental to the 
interests of the original inhabitants. The increase of 
home consumption, and the exportations to the gold 
regions, being greatly disproportionate to the yearly 
produce, caused a scarcity of provisions, which with 
the quantity of gold suddenly thrown into circula- 
tion, made a great rise in prices. * * The mission- 
aries and others of limited income, on which they 
had hitherto lived in opulence, also found themselves 
in less affluent circumstances, and unable to live in 
their accustomed style. The markets were no longer 
filled with vegetables, fruits, and delicacies accessible 
to the meanest of the poor; as the vendors, sure of 
a demand, asked exorbitant prices, relying on the 
shipping, hotels, and foreigners for customers. House 
tent and tavern charges rose to almost a Californian 
scale—advancing from three dollars a week to twenty, 
for board and lodging.” 

With scarcely a dollar in his pocket, Mr. 
Shaw at last reached Australia,—cured for ever, 
he says, of his gold-fever. Thence, he returned 
to England; and it must add, we should = % 

ose, a kind of comic provocation to his recol- 
ection of the various hardships which he under- 
went in quest of gold, to Raper (as he now 
must) that the very metal which he went so far 
to seek was to be found close to the place from 
whence he started in the Australian soil itself. 
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Popular Songs of Greece [Chants du Peuple en 
Gréce]. 2 vols.— Literary Episodes in the East 
[ Episodes Littéraires en Orient]: 2 vols. By 
M. de Marcellus. Paris, Lecoffre. 


TuEsE works are—what the title of one of them 
truly states it to be—essentially episodical. M. 
de Marcellus is the son of Count coin: and 
his writings bear much resemblance to those of 
his father. His mind is sentimental rather than 
scrutinizing. Without being a poet, he has the 
feelings of one; and he exhibits more of the 
leanings of a /it¢érateur than of the spirit of a 
critic. Greece, its history and its literature 
have long occupied his attention,—and he 
desires to communicate his ardour to others.— 
Lord Byron has remarked that our knowledge 
of the modern Greeks is comparatively limited ; 
—and certainly the travellers who have written 
on Greece are very few when placed by the 
side of those who have described Italy. The 
geography of modern Greece has been much 
neglected; and while many have ascended 
Mont Blane, few have scaled Olympus or those 
other classic mountains made immortal in the 
verse of Homer. In English literature Greece 
has not fared well. Those of our countrymen 
who have published their travels in that coun- 
try were not peculiarly fitted by their cast of 
mind for describing its brilliant landscapes or 
for kindling the reader with the high thoughts 
that belong to it. No English work on Greece 
exhibits the same taste or eloquence as Eustace’s 
‘ Italy,’—and there is reason to regret that that 
author did not extend his ‘Classical Tour’ 
through the Peloponnesus. In French litera- 
ture, Barthélemy’s work supplied popular 
readers with a great deal of description and 
discussion on a subject that must always in- 
terest. Travelling in Greece is both expensive 
and disagreeable from the want of inns and 
accommodation ; and it is impossible to acquire 
a knowledge of its present state without a fluent 
knowledge of its language. Thus, we have 
been surteited with numbers of slight sketchy 
works, mere loose leaves by idle tourists,—and 
with ponderous tomes on the language of anti- 
quity; but we have no classical performance 
adequately describing what may be called the 
gradual decline and fall of Greece. 


M. de Marcellus occupies a middle rank 
between a philosophic traveller and a mere 
sketcher of scenery. The Greek language is 
an especial favourite with him; and in his 
‘Chants du Peuple en Gréce’ he has printed 
several pieces taken from poems written during 
the war for independence. But what he values 
most is, his collection of the Epigrams of Pal- 
ladas, who flourished about the fifth century. 
On the merits of Palladas as a poet M. de 
Marcellus entertains what Greek scholars 
would be apt to call heterodox opinions ;— 
assigning to him a far higher station than has 
hitherto been accorded by the suffrages of the 
learned. At Cambridge and at Oxford the 
name of Palladas is known only by two lines 
of one of his epigrams against the clipping of 
words, which began in his time. Scaliger held 
Palladas in utter contempt ; and Estienne, one 
of the best of the French Hellenists, says, that 
Palladas borrowed from others whatever he 
found convertible, and added nothing from 
himself. So little esteemed has he been amongst 
English scholars, that there is not a solitary 
specimen of his style selected for translation 
in Bland’s ‘ Anthology.’ Perhaps the circum- 
stances under which the name of Palladas was 
brought under the notice of M. de Marcellus 
led him to esteem that poet so highly. While 
visiting one day at Constantinople the school 
of Phanar, our author saw written with a piece 
of chalk on the demonstrator’s black board the 
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following sentence in verse :—‘‘ We are brought 
up and nurtured in death, like those swine which 
we see brutally butchered.” Our author was 
going to copy the epigram, when the Professor 
who accompanied him prevented him.—‘ You 
need not,” said he, ‘load either your memory 
or your album. You will find the verses in the 
Anthology. They are those of Palladas,—as 
unfortunate a pedagogue for the last fourteen 
centuries as I am to-day!” Afterwards, M. de 
Marcellus heard Palladas panegyrized by a 
Greek (whose name he does not mention) as 
possessing “‘ the harmony of Plato, the simpli- 
city of Simonides, the grace of Theocritus, and 
the delicacy of Callimachus”! Our critical 
distrust of superlatives would at once make us 
sceptical; nor should we readily believe that 
any such Greek writer could have escaped due 
appreciation after the enormous attention that 
has been paid to classical learning, and the 
anxiety of its professors to attract attention by 
resuscitating neglected authors. What seem to 
our author proofs of profundity and original 
thinking in Palladas look to us like the veriest 
commonplaces of reflection. 

It is difficult to utter anything new on the 
brevity of life and the mystery hanging over 
existence. Commonplaces on that theme are 
endless. M. de Marcellus, however, is much 
pleased with an epigram of Palladas containing 
the following thought.— 

“ How have I been born? Whence do I come? 
Why? Whither shall I return? I was nought; I 
shall return to nought. Nought and anything,— 
such is man. Pour me out this liquor of Bacchus, 
—the friend of pleasure; there is no remedy more 
powerful for the ills of life.” 


—These thoughts, apart from the verses in 
which they are embodied, are to us nothing but 
an echo of that strain of affected philosophy 
which runs through most of the Anacreontic 
M. de Marcellus finds a 
parallel passage in the ‘ Pensées de Pascal :’-— 


“ As I do not know whence I came,—so I do not 
know whither I shall go. I only know that in going 
from this world I fall for ever into nothingness, or 
into the hands of an angry God, without my know- 
ing which of these two conditions is to be my eternal 
portion. Behold my state ;—full of misery—weak- 
ness—darkness.” 


Our author might more easily fill pages with 
aphorisms and reflections from the moralists 
and preachers of all ages, and accommodate them 
to the foregoing reflections of Palladas, than 
show any similarity between him and Pascal. 
We repeat that he greatly overrates the literary 
merit of Palladas; who, though not deserving 
the extreme scorn poured on him by Scaliger 
and others, must yet be counted one of those 
mediocrities in poetry that are readily forgotten. 
His thinking is often so obvious, sales themes 
so trite, that the greater merit would have been 
to avoid its expression altogether. Such simi- 
larity as that pretended to be pointed out above 
is not of the kind that could be shown to exist 
between Greek poets and some poems of modern 
bards:—Ben Jonson, for instance, whose famous 
song ‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes’ was 
evidently suggested by the lines of Philostratus, 
—“ipoi dé povoec tpdrwve roig dupacw,” &e.— 
just as part of his verses on Drayton were 
suggested by a line of Euripides. We cannot 
see in the verses of Palladas any of that strong 
individualism that marks an original mind. The 
weakest parts of Pope’s poetry were called 
‘* Epitaphs to let,”—and on the platitudes of 
Palladas a similar sentence might be passed. 
In all his three books of epigrams we might 
seek in vain for one expressed with such laconic 
force as Pascal's—‘“ If the nose of Cleopatra 
had been an inch shorter, the fate of the world 
might have been changed !” 





It is worth remarking, that the Greek ej 
gram has no corresponding form in Modern 
literature. An Epigram with the Greeks Meant 
a thought, either poetical or philosophical, ¢ 
pressed with brevity in verse. Mere a aes 
not a necessary ingredient in the Greek epi. 
gram,—and for that style of writing the forms 
of the Greek language presented an easy vehi- 
cle. But in modern times, an epigram requires 
either wit or humour. The conciseness of the 
Greek epigram is its only point of similari 
with the modern one. It had neither the glitter 
nor the play of antithetical expression which we 
have come to consider as essential to epigram, 
Lessing has said of one of our British epj. 
grammatists (Owen), — that “ any man rf 
would read his volume through would get a 
ene in the head.” In truth, the form of 
epigram has been disparaged by the constant 
bizarrerie and conceit attendant on it, No 
style is so prone to run into vice as the epi- 
grammatic. Yet its original form, as it existed 
amongst the Greeks, might be imitated with 
advantage by many of our diffuse writers of 
modern times. 

In his ‘Chants du Peuple en Gréce’ M. de 
Marcellus has printed a great variety of speci- 
mens of their poetry down to the present age, 
—including, as we have said, several produc- 
tions of the modern Greek muse during the 
war against the Turks. These latter writings 
have the marks attendant on all artificial at- 
tempts to produce a renaissance of an extinct 
national inspiration. They betray a form of 
thinking neither old nor original,—a hybrid 
sentimentalism speaking through well-used tropes 
and metaphors that have done good service in 
their time. Their authors are versifiers rather 
than poets,—with enough of talent, but little 
inspiration. Poetry is not now a power of the 
state in Greece. Yet there are such charms 
and dignity in the noble language of Greece, 
its forms are so associated with the beautiful 
and the sublime, that we cannot peruse these 
modern Greek poems without pleasure. A true 
Greek poet now-a-days, should such a one arise, 
must be thoroughly natural,—not borrowing 
his thinking from the mighty dead. He should 
be as faithful tothe nature and manners lying 
around him as Burns was to Scotland and to 
Scottish life. 


To illustrate these remarks, we need only 
take at random some of the modern war-so 
printed by M.de Marcellus. What could 
expected from a poem in praise of the heroes 
before Scios in 1823, commencing with such 
lines as these— 

“" Addo owac igavn we 6 péyac ‘Hparhijc, 

Nadapxoc 6 Oavpacréc pag Kai devi Om 

oroxAije. 

Twpa sig adrodg rove xpovoue, cic abryy rir 

éroxny, 

Kai sig rv tdevOepiay roy Tpawiy rir 

yevexny.” 
Here we have Hercules and Themistocles 
brought together in as rapid approximation a 
“ Leslie Foster and the Duke of Gloucester” m 
the comic song. Who could make poetry out 
of such sentiment as “ Another hero has ap- 
peared—like the mighty Hercules. It is our 
wonderful admiral—the Themistocles of his 


time, appearing at the proper period for park 


liverance of the Grecian nation.” It re 
us of Pope’s instance of the bathos— 
Like Mars, great god of war, 
Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar. 

There are, however, grace and a dash of 
power when the versifiers take up subjects that 
are near at heart to them. Thus, the lines om 
the death of Marcos Botzaris have real feeling; 
and being addressed to the hero’s brother, they 
are at once pathetic and exciting.— 
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The Brother of Marcos Botzaris. 
Botzaris, why loitering stand, 
ober in sorrow to sink thus unmanned ;— 
The war clarion sounds 
Through Greece's free bounds,— 
The blood of our Marcos cries loud through the land! 


Ah! must I from Marcos my brother now part, 

The eye of my soul and the pulse of my heart ;— 
The war clarion sounds 
Through Greece's free bounds,— 

The blood of our Marcos cries loud through the land! 


, comrades, your arms, and rise up in a band, 
9 wangins of war, and with sabre in hand;— 
The war clarion sounds 
Through Greece's wide bounds,— 
The blood of our Marcos cries loud through the land! 
* * ” 


Passing from the agreeable compilation of 
M. de Marcellus to his own composition in 
= we may say that his matter is rather too 

1 


tory for our taste. He often reminds us of | P 


Chateaubriand and Lamartine in his sentimen- 
ulim and his aspirings after the French sub- 
lime,—but he wants the rhetorical ease and energy 
with which those writers express themselves. 
There is an amiable and scholarly spirit in his 
writings which is pleasing, some tendency to 
thapsody, and a good deal of true feeling. We 
cannot help thinking that ‘ Eothen’ suggested 
his ‘Episodes ;’ but his pen has not enough of in- 
isive force to treat large subjects with pic- 
turesque brevity. As Olympus has not been 
often ascended, and as descriptions of the view 
from its summit are very rare, we extract as a 

imen of the author’s manner his account 
of his ascent to the highest peak of that famous 
mountain. — 

Iturned back from time to time to take breath, 
and catch a foretaste of the spectacle that was to be 
the final reward of my exertions. At last, one hour 
after noon, beneath a dazzling sun, and under a 
wrth wind that scattered every cloud and gave to 
the atmosphere a magical transparency, I reached 
the sharpest and highest point of the mountain ;— 
and there I stood entranced before the pomps that 
surounded me on every side. My first feeling was 
that of a sort of moral faintness,—a shrinking into 
myself_a forgetfulness of existence, followed by an 
eager longing after that other country from which I 
wemed separated only by the clear blue of heaven. 
** Gradually my thoughts descended from the lofty 
region into which they had travelled beyond the airs 
of this world, and I began to rally my sensations, 
and to recognize the distinct features of the view. To 
the east lay the undulating plains of Anatolia, stretch- 
ing asfar as Armenia and Erzeram:—then, my eyes 
plunged into the green depths of the valleys of Ak- 
Su. To the south lay Mysia and Phrygia, as far 
% the Meander,—then the lake of Abylon, and the 
course of the Rhindacus, till it lost itself in the Sea of 
Marmora. Northward were the solitudes of the 
Kingdom of Pontus, and the waves of the Black Sea 
tining like a silver line beyond the Propontis. 
The great city of Constantinople detached itself from 
the European continent like a white point in the 

Then came the Lake Ascanius, and the 

ow Arganthon, looking no bigger than a low hill. 
milly, the rich plains of Bithynia, fading into the 
wif of Kio where the pines of Olympus descend 
for the service of the Ottoman fleets. Breusa was at 
ay feet, but hidden by the shadow of the mountain. 
Inthe centre of the vast circle that unveiled to me 
4 creumference of more than a hundred and fifty 
, I strove to get a notion of the geological 
stem of the mountains of Asia, and my eyes wan- 
dered carefully along their chain and their undula- 
tous. I saw them starting from the Euxine and the 
, nt, advancing towards Olympus, forming, as 
twere, the cortage of the mountain, and making the 
throne amid which it sits, Isolated in its elevation, 
pus can be compared in this sense neither to 
Mont Blanc, which has Mount Rosa for a rival near 
1 nor to the rocks of Maladetta, defied by the Vi- 
femal and Marborea. It towers alone to heaven:— 
tothing before it, nor after, nor beside. It only, 
Caucasus to Taurus, wears a crown of eternal 
mov. * * I was aroused from my reflections by a 
form which had formed in the southern valleys that 
~~ below. I heard the thunder rolling and saw 
lightaing flashing far below; and beneath my feet 





—myself in safety—I looked on those same pheno- 


mena of the air that hitherto I had seen playing 
over head. Here was indeed that Olympus which 
“lifts its head above the tempests, hears the clouds 
melt into torrents at its base, and soars above the 
mutterings of the thunder.” * * I stood on the 
highest of three heads of the mountain,—or rather 
on the snow-covered cupola which surmounts them. 
My eyes shrank beneath the splendour of the sun: 
and when I cast them on the snow—that dazzled, 
too,—I saw at times pass over it as it were a black 
and wandering line. It was the shadow of the great 
eagles hovering and wheeling over and about the 
lofty peaks which are their eternal home. The bird 
of Jove reigns yet above the summits of Olympus. 

We shall hope to meet M. de Marcellus in 
some future publication:—and recommend his 
resent volumes to all those who love to labour 
in the fruitful soil of Grecian literature. 





Sketches of European Capitals. By W. Ware. 
Boston, Phillips & Co. ; London, Chapman. 


Mr. Ware, already favourably known as the 
author of the volume entitled ‘ Letters from 
Palmyra,’ says that his present volume is 
to be regarded “as a convenient way of dis- 
posing of matter previously used in the form 
of lectures,”—and that it is intended “to give 
the first rapid impressions of a traveller with as 
little error and exaggeration as possible.” We 
are glad that Mr. Ware has been thus explicit 
as to the light in which he views his present 
— Coming before the world as a 
asty reprint of hasty lectures, these lectures 
resting on no foundation stronger than the re- 
collections of a rapid tour through four of the 
best known capitals of Europe,-—readers and 
critics will be in some measure prepared for 
the peculiar nature of its contents. 

Mr. Ware is too clever a man, too quick an 
observer, and too well able to describe his 
impressions and defend his opinions, to write 
a dull book. Whether he writes at random or 
at leisure he is pretty sure to say something 
which will be amusing, and not unfrequently 
suggestive. The book before us is an illus- 
tration in point. The sketches which it con- 
tains of Rome, Naples, Florence, and London 
are clever, and written with wondrous fluency : 
— and that is pretty nearly all that can be 
said for them. ‘Rapid’ they are most 
certainly, — and Gentes ar super- 
ficial. They just skim and bound along the 
surface with a touch sufficiently light to 
catch up some of the more striking features of 
each spot, and make them the subjects of a 
superior kind of gossip expressed in language 
every way worthy of being the vehicle of a much 
higher strain of reflection and comment. 

For an American, the style of Mr. Ware is 
remarkably pure and full of rhythm. It would 
be too much to say that he is an eloquent or a 
vigorous writer, or that his sentences are marked 
by any peculiarities of felicity or force sufficient 
to give them a distinctive character of their 
own. His writings are remarkable rather 
for their freedom from faults than for their 
exhibition of great beauties. His com- 
mand of language is great;—and with many 
people it is a common error to describe fluency 
as eloquence. According to such a mistaken 
rule of judgment, the book before us would 
occupy a very distinguished place among rheto- 
rical compositions. It is certainly a work of 
merit as regards style; yet we have exa- 
mined it in vain for a single passage of 
genuine eloquence or a single page of ori- 
ginal and sterling English. Still, the book is 
worth reading. The vivacity of the writer 
is so unfailing, and the narrative, or com- 
mentary, or lecture, or by whatever name the 
subject-matter of the chapters may be called, 





rolls on so smoothly page after page, that the 
reader finds himself insensibly seduced towards 
the end. An illustration of what we have said 
is afforded by the following picture of Rome 
as seen from the tower on the Eapitoline Hill.— 


“TI have described to you the Campagna” and 
the entrance into Rome. I wish now to disclose 
a panoramic view of all that Rome once was— 
the great theatre of the voluminous events that 
transpired within sight of her walls—in order to cor- 
rect by that single bird's-eye glance, the impression 
of disappointment received from the first sight of the 
city. As soon as he has passed the gates, let not 
the traveller fail therefore, as the first movement he 
makes after his arrival, to ascend the tower upon 
the top of the Capitol Hill, and with his map of 
Ancient and Modern Rome spread out before him, 
identify every spot and object of historic interest 
and importance. That is the first duty. From that 
point you are undoubtedly presented with an area 
more densely crowded with the footprints of history, 
from the time Eneas landed to that of Augustus, 
from that to the present day, than from any other 
on the face of the earth. And not only that, the 
scene beheld from the point just mentioned, as a 
mere varied surface of mountain and plain, is one of 
the most remarkable for its grandeur and beauty 
united that can anywhere be seen. The whole of 
the scene together presents the greatest unity with 
the greatest variety. Here lay the city, once, of one, 
two, three millions of inhabitants, in the centre of 
this vast plain; one city, one plain, surrounded on 
the outskirts by the Apennines, Soracte, and the 
Mediterranean. From fifteen to twenty miles in 
every direction, the early inhabitants could detect 
the approach of an enemy,—in the infant days of 
the republic an advantage to which may have been 
owing many a deliverance and many a triumph—a 
natural position of strength, to which she must have 
been indebted for her prosperity, almost as much as 
to her statesmen and her generals, But first, as you 
look off from the tower of the Capitol, the eye falls 
upon the very objects directly under you, for which 
you had been waiting with a fever of impatience— 
the time-worn vestiges, the sublime yet melancholy 
ruins of the ancient city. At your feet you behold 
the Forum—that name that can never be uttered 
without emotion—the remaining columns of the 
Temple of Jupiter Tonans—the Triumphal Arch of 
Septimius almost perfect in its form, and i 
to-day the inscription placed upon it two thousan 
years ago—the temple of the virtuous Antonine, and 
his wife the dissolute Faustina—the huge brick 
arches of the Temple of Peace,—farther on in the 
same direction of the Sacred Way the smaller Arch 
of Titus, with the golden candlestick of the Temple 
of Jerusalem sculptured in relief—and farther still, 
where your eye of necessity rests, the Flavian Am- 
phitheatre or Colosseum. On the right of that, and 
a little nearer, on the summit of the Palatine, a low 
swell of ground—you see the remains of the Palace: 
of the Cesars, then the Aventine crowned with con- 
vents and churches, the Tiber flowing below, and, 
east of that, the immense remains of the Baths of 
Caracalla. Then turning west and south, your eye 
surveys the graceful dome of the Pantheon, and the 
magnificent masses of the unrivalled Vatican.— 
These, all within the walls of Rome. Then without, 
you contemplate the wide-spreading Campagna,—the 
site of Alba Longa, on the Alban Hills, the Sabine 
Hills, the long ranges of the Apennines, with Tus- 
culum and Tibur, and the ruins of Cicero’s and 
Horace’s villas on their slopes,—till the scene is shut 
in by Monte Mario, a few miles without the gates, 
and the lofty walls of St. Peter’s and the Janiculum. 
This brief survey of the city from this lofty tower of 
observation, with your recollections in your head and 
your maps before you, is itself worth a visit to Europe. 
Indeed, to pass a morning there, simply studying the 
relations in respect to position and distance, of places 
so remarkable in Roman history and poetry, is the 
best commentary possible upon all you have read 
or remember, and leaves impressions on the mind 
that can never be effaced—sheds the light of day 
upon youthful studies of the Viri Rome, Virgil, 
Horace, Livy ; converts obscurity and fable into pro- 
bability and substantial truth, in spite of all the 
heresies and infidelities of Von Niebuhr.” 
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The following description of Florence may 
appropriately follow.— 

“When I say that thé whole outward aspect of 
Florence is so beautiful, the city and all its environs, 
almost especially its environs, the only epithet is 
applied to it by which it can be truly characterized 
—and in this I believe all would agree. There are 
other cities, the effect of which strikes deeper, and 
whose monuments are far more interesting, such as 
Rome; and, for magnificence and variety of scenery, 
Naples is unrivalled. All other places must strike 
one as flat and prosaic by the side of that imperial 
capital—but, for beauty, there isnothing like Florence. 
And not only beauty, but extreme beauty—the 
beauty of a belle, of a belle in a high dress,—whose 
beauty is universally acknowledged, and universally 
worshipped. But upon entering the city, (having 
penetrated the suburbs and passed the gates,) the 
scene which you had been contemplating, like the 
shifting of a scene at a theatre, suddenly changes, and 
the beauty by which you had been enraptured ap- 
pears no more. The streets, the domestic buildings, 
the churches, the palaces, are anything but beautiful 
—peculiar, grand, striking—many, magnificent, but 
it would be quite an unallowable use of language to 
style them beautiful; and pretty is a word that can- 
not be used within the walls of Florence. You find 
yourself walled in as your carriage proceeds and 
penetrates to the more important parts of the city, 
between rows of buildings, which, from their great 
height, and the darkness of the stone of which all is 
built, and the massy iron gratings which guard all 
the windows of the lower stories, make one think he 
must be plunging into the recesses of some boundless 
prison. All wearsa dark, funereal look. The palaces 
you would take to be inquisitions—the convents and 
Monasteries, to be prisons of state. You feel that 
you have travelled back to a city of the middle ages, 
the greater part of which retains all the marks of 
those ages. The age of centuries is inscribed all over 
the city as legibly as the wrinkles of eighty or a 
hundred years upon the countenance of a human 
being. Of course, as an American who, at home, 
has seen nothing more venerable than perhaps some 
moss-covered shingle fabric of fifty or a hundred 
years’ standing, you look upon all with an intense 
interest. Now and then, a building or a street may 
present in the comparison a modern aspect. But 
the prevailing characteristics will be height, massive- 
ness, blackness,age. If you remember Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
novels, 28 perhaps you should, you will see every- 
where the very streets, buildings, palaces, she has so 
often described. All looks as if designed for attack 
and defence—as if every house had stood, or might 
now stand a siege. And the greater part have many 
a timedone so. Guelf and Ghibelin blood, the blood 
of democrat and aristocrat, of noble and commoner, 
the blood of civil broil, of domestic feud, of midnight 
assassination, has flowed in the streets, in the prisons, 
in the palace chambers. Every street, every building, 
every apartment, every stone has its history of cruelty 
and blood, of liberty or tyranny, of heroism or op- 
pression. This is all of the nature of corroborative 
evidence to those who remember the fierce collisions 
that occurred in Florence, within the walls of the 
city, so many times, among the political and personal 
parties of the middle ages, and their wars with neigh- 
bouring states, It is highly instructive to see the 
histories of those times thus written over again in the 
aspects and forms of the buildings. You cannot look 
up to those frowning walls, those iron-barred windows, 
those windows so small, those gratings so close and 
so heavy—the long, cark, arched passage-ways 
winding along from palace to palace, and house to 
house, without seeing everywhere abundant verifi- 
cation of all you have read—without a sense of having 
been carried backward in the order of time to the 
days of Cosmo the First. There are no palaces for 
a4 dark and sombre magnificence like these of Florence. 
If one looked no higher than the ground-floor, he 
would think much more of a prison than of a palace; 
but if of a prison, it would be of one for the incarce- 
ration of nothing less than princes and kings. But 
lifting the eye upward, and no one can longer doubt 
that he is examining the residences of some of the 
long descended inheritors of the power and wealth of 
Tuscany. They have about them, in a remarkable 
degree, an air of nobility. The forms are extremely 
simple, even to severity; no ornament which seems 





to be ornament for its own sake. The architecture, 
you will observe too, will have all the parts which 
properly belong to it, but beyond that not a line, not 
a curve, not a moulding —nothing, beyond the 
strictest demands of the order; and the order chosen 
you will find for the most part to he the simplest 
and severest of all the five, that to which the country 
has given its name, the Tuscan. I do not believe 
there isa more impressive building in Europe than 
the Ricardi Palace in Florence, the ancient residence 
of the Medici in the days of the first Cosmo, and 
Lorenzo. It preaches like a sermon; it harangues 
like an oration; it inspires like a poem. I came upon 
it unexpectedly the first day I was in Florence, and 
as I stood beneath its black walls of chiselled rock, 
with its massive overhanging cornice, I felt for the 
first time the power of architecture. And yet palace 
though it be, it presents but two, sheer, unbroken 
fronts on the corner of two streets—no projections, 
no recesses, no towers, pediments, columns, piazzas,— 
two simple fronts with their magnificent cornice, that 
is all; but so grand are the proportions of all, as if 
Michael Angelo had written his name all over it, 
that, for true sublimity, it far surpasses all other 
structures there, even the huge Cathedral itself.” 

Both these passages have been written with 
an evident view to effect :—and itis not difficult 
to imagine the lecture-room effervescence which 
a skilful delivery of them was no doubt intended 
to occasion. 

Mr. Ware says a great deal about the works 
of art which he saw in Italy,—and in some por- 
tions of his book there is a good deal of critical 
pretension. These are certainly the least en- 
tertaining parts of the volume. His strength lies 
not in refined analysis,—but in rapid sketches 
of objects or realities which can be seen or 
considered from some general point of view. 
For example, the following observations on the 
magnitude of London are vivid and full of truth. 

“ Magnitude is the distinguishing characteristic of 
London, as grandeur of natural position and scenery 
is that of Naples—-beauty, that of Florence—moral 
interest that of Rome—shops, plate glass, splendour, 
that of Paris. But in no city does the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of a place so force itself upon one’s notice 
as in London. ‘There you are reminded of magni- 
tude whichever way youturn. You become presently 
insensible to the beauty of Florence, to the shops of 
Paris, to the moral glory of Rome, but you never 
forget for one single moment how big London is, how 
multitudinous its population. When you find, after 
spending your first week, or more than that, in doing 
nothing else than scouring the capital from end to 
end, in order to catch some general notion of the 
place, that you are as much a stranger as when you 
began your travels,—that though you have gone so 
far, you have made no progress,—though you have 
seen so much, you know and can remember nothing, 
—that the city is still as new and unsoiled as ever,— 
you receive a very lively and even painful impression 
of its enormous size. Everything else is subordinate 
to size. Churchesarenothing. You pass St. Paul's, 
and give it only a careless look. Columns and 
statues, Nelson's and the Duke of York's pillars, even 
Punch’s Duke you overlook. Magnitude alone in- 
terests. This not only interests, it astonishes, absorbs, 
appals you; annihilates every other feeling. Queen, 
Lords and Commons, are nothing by the side of this 
immeasurable vastness. As a stranger this is the 
first topic of conversation, and its interest never flags, 
Yet it is not you, after all, who are so much inter- 
ested by this size, as the Londoner himself, who is 
proud of it, and forces the subject upon you. His 
topics are not of art, pictures and statues, books, lite- 
rature, they are not so much to his taste; but of 
London, its streets, squares, and parks; its extent, 
the masses always abroad, the crowds in the streets— 
the number of miles across it, the number of miles 
around it, its growth, even at present, like that of 
New Orleans or San Francisco; the countless omni- 
buses, the packing and tangling of carriages and other 
vehicles, fifty times a day, where Great Farringdon 
Street crosses over to Blackfriars Bridge, and the 
admirable police for keeping all these masses in order. 
In the presence of London, it is just as it would be if 
you should meet a man fifty feet high, and of a weight 
proportionable. You would be in a state of per- 
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petual astonishment. You feel, moreoy i 
individuality were swallowed up, lost, in ‘th = if you 
mass; as, in the system of the Pantheist, souls are j 
the divine substance. I think that the imprenie 
made by magnitude, which is first and deepest, j 
next succeeded by a part of the same general feel; 4 
the impression made by wealth—by the signs of 
wealth of the great middle classes. This impression 
is not less distinct, nor hardly less overwhelm; 
than that made by size. In other capitals, your ad. 
miration is directed to the palaces of some of the 
nobility, one here, and another there; sometimes to 
the houses of a few of the commoners, sometimes tp 
a street of palaces, asin Genoa. But in London you 
note these signs of wealth, not only here and there, 
but really everywhere—not only in this street and 
another, but in street after street beyond counti 
And in certain parts of the city, the population seems 
wholly composed of those who dwell in palaces, The 
rest of mankind have no place provided for them, 
And one begins to feel as if that were, there at | 
the natural state of man, and as if he himself, when 
he returns home, will find himself lodged in the same 
way ; that you feel particularly in the purlieus of 
Eaton and Belgrave Squares, and anywhere, in 

at the West End. This has the finest feature of 
grandeur about it imaginable—this indefinite multi. 
plication of splendid residences. There is nothi 
like it, nothing that approaches it, elsewhere, Jt 
makes a deeper impression than either the shops of 
Regent Street and Piccadilly, the Warehouses on 
the Docks, the Beer Breweries, or the Shipping on 
the Thames; and comparisons with other cities in 
these respects are not to be thought of.” 

When Mr. Ware reaches London and has had 
time to wear off a little of his astonishment, he 
completely changes his character. Instead of 
the lively and intelligent companion who has 
been talking to us pleasantly of Italian scenery 
and cities, we suddenly find ourselves in the 
hands of a republican zealot, rendered vulgar 
and unjust by gratuitous excitement. Mr. Ware 
we believe is a clergyman,— and it requires 
no testimony of ours to prove that under orii- 
nary circumstances he has the tastes of a scholar 
and a gentleman. Acquainted with these facts 
in his favour, we certainly read the concluding 
pages of his book with concern and astonish- 
ment. Surely Mr. Ware can well afford to 
leave in meaner hands the ignoble task of 
inflaming political animosities and keeping alive 
by fresh supplies of rhodomontade and mix 
representation a feeling of hostility between the 
American and the English people. 7 he 
ought to teach him the iniquity of all such at- 
tempts, and his apparent sympathies with what 
is polished and true should protect him from 
the low passions of the unscrupulous partisan. 
Besides, he totally mistakes the sentiments of 
the English people towards America. He talks 
of our insolence, our injustice, towards that 
country—our disdain for its people and its in- 
stitutions,—our perpetual desire to cast ridicule 
on everything in the Union. Now, in few words, 
this is not true. We assert advisedly that Mr. 
Ware cannot point out any a author 
in English society or English literature to whic 
during the last dozen years his description will 


apply. a 
Mr. Ware’s bad taste, illiberality, and injur 
tice towards this country must not prevent uw 


from acknowledging his talents as a writer 
agreeable books. oe he would give himself 
time and could lay aside some of his prejudices, 
he might produce a work that would remain a 
an abiding ornament of that glorious En 
literature which not even the illiberality of the 
most fanatical of Mr. Ware’s countrymen cal 
prevent from continuing to be the most solid bond 
of union between America and these islands. 





Criminal Statistics of 1850. 

Tue Criminal Tables for the past year— which 

have been recently published — afford pleasing ¢™” 
dence of the diminution of crime :—the number 
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uns committed for trial being 3°7 per cent. 
ander the average of the last ten years. The num- 
jers during this decennial period are represented 
ig the following table :— 


Commit- Commit- 





Total ..-- 

The decrease of the commitments in 1850, as 
to locality, has been very general. It 
to 28 of the 40 English counties, and 
includes all the Midland, Southern and Western 
ties without exception. The increase has taken 
in the Northern counties—in Durham and 
Northumberland,—in the great manufacturing dis- 
trict, Yorkshire alone excepted,—and in Cheshire, 
ire, Lancashire, and Staffordshire. The 
‘cultural counties, with the exception of Essex 
ud Norfolk, show a decrease. In Wales there 
yas an increase :—the commitments in the Princi- 
lity having for several years shown a tendency 
_o comparison of the offences in which the 
decrease of last year is most apparent, it appears 
that they are chiefly those which are prevalent in 
the rural districts :—as, burglary and housebreak- 
ing, sheep stealing, stealing fixtures, and growing 
trees and plants, arson, maliciously maiming cattle, 
udoffences against the game laws. A division 
of these crimes into their different classes shows 
that in the first class, Offences against the person, 
there was a decrease of 38 per cent. last year on 
thecommitments for murder ; but when this offence 
isunited with the attempts to murder and maim, 
the numbers remain stationary. In the second 
cass, comprising Violent offences against property, 
there is a decrease of burglary, housebreaking, and 
other crimes against dwelling-houses, and an in- 
cease of robberies from the person. In the third 
cass, Simple offences against property, the chief de- 
cease is under the head of larceny, and it is for 
that offence 6°4 per cent. There is also a decrease 
in horse and sheep stealing, stealing fixtures, &c. 
The chief increase arises in larcenies from the per- 
wn, larcenies by servants, and embezzlement. The 
decrease on this class last year was 3°6 per cent. 
In the fourth class, Malicious offences against pro- 
, there is a decrease last year of 19 per cent. 
In the fifth class, Forgery and offences against the 
twrency, the commitments remain nearly the same 
in the last year ; but there is an increase of 8 per 
cnt, on extending the comparison to the totals of 
the last two quinquennial periods. In the sixth 
cass, Offences against the Game Laws, there has 

been a decrease of nearly 15 per cent. 
The foregoing analysis refers to the total number 
fcommitments during the past year :—the follow- 
ing table shows the result of the judicial pro- 


Not prosecuted, and admitted evidence ‘ 
No bills found against ..........sceeeeseeeee 
Not guilty on trial 

Acquitted and discharged 
Acquitted on the ground of insanity 
Found insane 
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transportation . 
imprisonment . 
” whipping, fine, & 
tardoned without sentence . 
Convicted ...... 





Total committed 

The tendency remarked during the last five 
jers to a decrease in the proportion acquitted is 
futher confirmed by the returns for 1850. In the 
tire years ending with 1845, the proportion was 
tatioary at 28°6 per cent.; for the five years 
mbsequent it has been, in 1846, 27°6 per cent. ; 
in 1847, 25°1 per cent. ; in 1848, 24-4 per cent. ; 
1849, the same ; and in 1850, 23-2 per cent. 
Proportion in 1850 is comprised of 0°5 per 
tat. discharged by reason of no prosecution, in- 
duding those admitted evidence,—5°4 discharged, 
© bill being found, and 17°3 acquitted and dis- 
é on trial by the Petty Jury. This increase 
2 te proportion convicted, appears coincident 
¥th the diminished severity of the punishments 





inflicted. Last year, of those convicted, 1 in 419 
only had judgment of death passed or recorded 
against them, and 1 in 79 alone was sentenced to 
transportation. 

Of the 49 persons sentenced to death during the 
past year only 6 were executed, and these were for 
murder. The decrease in the number of execu- 
tions since the beginning of the present century is 
very remarkable. Taking the five decennial periods 
from 1800 to 1850, the numbers stand :—802, 897, 
686, 250, and 107. The greatest number of exe- 
cutions in any one year, within the above fifty 
years, was in 1801,—-when, suddenly doubling the 
average of the preceding years, the executions rose 
to 210. The last execution for a simple offence of 
theft was in 1834, when a convict was executed for 
stealing to the value of 5l. in a dwelling-house. 
The last execution for any description of theft was 
in 1836, when 5 persons were executed for robbery 
and burglary. Since that year, with the excep- 
tion of three executions for attempts to murder, 
the last of which was in 1841, murder has been the 
only offence for which the punishment of death 
has been inflicted. 
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THE ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITIONS. 


Capt. Austin’s report of his further proceedings 
from the date of his departure from Wellington 
Channel has been published,—and as a piéce jus- 
tificative we conceive it to be very far from satis- 
factory. In fact, nothing can justify Capt. Austin’s 

resence just now in England. Just enough has 
Soot done by the Expedition under his command 
to mark painfully the import of what he has 
omitted to do. Toa great extent the Expedition 
has been thrown away. 

Capt. Austin’s former despatch, dated August 
the 12th, announced, as we have said, that he was 
on the point of sailing for Jones’s Sound :—and he 








now informs us, that he arrived off Cape War- 


render on the evening of the 14th, in clear water, 
and under favourable circumstances. Capt. Om- 
manney was directed ‘‘ to erect a cairn and beacon, 
and deposit a record on Cape Warrender ; then to 
conduct the ships to the east shores of Baffin’s 
Bay, and rendezvous between Wolstenholme Sound 
and Cape York.” Capt. Austin placed himself on 
board the Pioneer, and proceeded with both steam 
tenders along the west shore of Baffin'’s Bay. He 
rounded Cape Horsburgh, at the entrance to that 
bay, on the 15th,—advanced along the coast to the 
northward about thirty miles,—and then pro- 
ceeded up by the southern shore of an extensive 
sound, in a north-west direction, about forty-five 
miles. Here, the progress of the ships was arrested 
by a fixed barrier of ice, which was found to extend 
from shore to shore, a distance of twenty-five miles. 
The vessels then stood along the edge of the ice to 
the north shore ; and finding it equally imprac- 
ticable to proceed farther in that direction, a cairn 
and beacon were raised, and a record was deposited 
upon a remarkable conical island :—after which, 
the ships moved out of the sound,—having, says 
Capt. Austin, ‘‘ examined both sides without dis- 
covering traces of the missing Expedition.” 

The mouth of the sound is stated to be about 
sixty miles broad,—which greatly exceeds the 
width given to it in the Admiralty charts ; and 
Capt. Austin conceives that it has no outlet to the 
west, because during clear weather, when distant 
objects were very distinct, there was every appear- 
ance of a well-defined outline of land stretching 
across and terminating it to the westward.—It is 
scarcely necessary to point out how desirable it 
would have been to have ascertained whether such 
land really existed. Should Jones’s Sound have 
been proved to be nothing more than a gulf, the 
question of the further passage of Sir John Frank- 
lin’s ships in that direction would have been finally 
disposed of,—which now it is not,—and the un- 
successful examination of the sound would have 
shown that the lost navigators need not be longer 
sought within its waters. 

But Capt. Austin does not appear to have been 
as anxious on this point as on that of ascertaining 
whether the sound which he entered was that of 
Baftin.—‘‘ An attempt,” he says “‘ was now made 
to get to the northward along the western shore 
of Baffin’s Bay, to satisfactorily determine this 
question ; but the ice rendered it impracticable,— 
for by this time it had set home upon the coast, 
and blocked up both entrances to the sound.” 

After some detention from pack ice in the 
neighbourhood of Wolstenholme Sound, which at 
one time threatened fatal consequences to the 
Intrepid, arrangements were made for returning 
to England :—and here we must quote the report. 
—‘‘ Having now, after full consideration, seen the 
impracticability of prosecuting further researches 
to the northward or westward in Baffin’s Bay, with- 
out risking detention for another winter, and the 
uncertainty of even then being able to do so,—and 
considering that Baffin’s Bay had been examined 
as far as the supposed Jones's Sound on its west 
side, and as Whale Sound on its east, without any 
trace of the missing Hxpedition,—in addition to 
which, looking to the late period of the navigable 
season,—I deemed it my duty to proceed at once 
to rejoin the ships and return to England, in 
accordance with the spirit of my instructions.” — 
There is little more to add. Favoured by open 
water and fair winds, the Expedition passed out 
of Baffin’s Bay and Davis's Strait,—and rounding 
Cape Farewell on the 16th, arrived off Aberdeen 
on the 26th of last month. 

To the strong testimony in favour of the steam 
ships which we brought forward in our article last 
week, we have now to add that of the Commander 
of the Expedition :—who declares that ‘‘ had it not 
been for the capability of the screw propellers, 
most remarkable under such circumstances, I do 
not consider that either the | aim across Baffin’s 
Bay or that to rejoin the ships could have been 
accomplished in the manner or time they were.”— 
This evidence is important :—and causes us to 
regret more than ever that no attempt was made 
to pass up Wellington Channel. 

Our readers will observe that Capt. Austin falls 
back on his “instructions” to justify his return 
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home :—thus challenging an examination of those 
instructions, — which have been, very properly, 
printed with the Arctic papers laid before Parlia- 
ment.—Now, putting on these orders the construc- 
tion most favourable to Capt. Austin’s views that 
they will admit,—we can in no way find that his 
return to England is in accordance with their 
spirit. — These ‘‘ instructions” expressly direct 
Capt. Austin to ‘renew his search on the return 
of the open season of 1851 ;”—and he is ‘‘ to re- 
turn to England in the autumn of that year wnless 
some trace should be found of the missing Expedition 
which may lead him to believe that a delay may 
contribute to their rescue.”—-We must therefore, 
of course, arrive at the conclusion, that Capt. 
Austin holds the unwarranted—and, let us hope, 
singular—opinion, that the most searching exami- 
nation of the Arctic seas could not lead to the 
rescue of Sir John Franklin. Nothing less than 
such an opinion—how generated for the first time 
at such a moment we are thankful that we cannot 
understand—could have justified him—with his 
ships in excellent condition and half full of pro- 
visions, and his officers and men as well in health 
as when they sailed—in turning homewards at the 
very time, after years of search, in which they had 
found the track of the lost ones and open water 
beyond. The “risk of detention for another 
winter” is alleged by Capt. Austin as good ground 
for turning away from the first hopeful oracle that 
those dreary seas have yielded. Why—provisioned 
as it was for three years—should the Expedition 
not have wintered in those seas, that it might have 
been in the way to seize the earliest favourable ac- 
cidents of the opening season. It is not, the Times 
has well observed, by sailing up to the ice and 
then sailing back, that the work which these 
searching Expeditions have in hand is to be done. 
Capt. Austin should have gone inte the ice now, 
if possible,—or waited in ite neighbourhood till 
he could. 


It is to be observed further, that Capt. Austin’s: 
‘‘instructions” specify the searching of Welling- | 


ton Channel, —within which the traces of the 
missing Expedition have been found. Now, Capt. 
Austin and his defenders do, as we have seen, 
make fast their case to the dry letter of this in- 
struction, — and maintain that this channel has 
been searched. We affirm—and are backed by the 


opinion of those with whom the instructions origin- | 


ated—that it was not acting in accordance with 
their spirit to leave unexamined the continuation 
of the channel opened out by Capt. Penny—and not 
thoroughly explored by that officer only because he 
wanted the means to do so. Will Capt. Austin 
venture to maintain that if the Admiralty had 
been aware of the existence of Victoria Channel, 
they would not have included the duty of its search 
in his instructions? Capt. Penny’s opinion on the 
subject is expressed in the extreme desire that he 
manifested to be intrusted with a steamer for the 
purpose. 

It is now endeavoured, however, to beestablished 
that Capt. Penny was of opinion that prolonged 
exertions in that locality are unnecessary. This 
extraordinary proposition is based on a correspon- 
dence of rather a remarkable kind which has been 
published in connexion with Capt. Austin’s report. 
—It appears that on the 11th of August that officer 
and Capt. Penny had a long conference on the best 
means to be taken with respect to the continuation 
of the search for Sir John Franklin,—during which, 
Capt. Penny requested Capt. Austin to permit 
one of the steamers to examine Victoria Channel. 
—His request was—as we have repeatedly stated 
—refused : and Capt. Penny returned to his ship, 
not a little distressed by Capt. Austin’s refusal.— 
While these feelings of disappointment were at 
their height, Capt. Penny, much to his astonish- 
ment, received the following letters from Capt. 
Austin.— 

“Her Majesty's Ship Resolute, off the Winter 
Quarters of Captain Penny's Expedition, 
August 11, 1851. 

**Sir,—Taving this day most unexpectedly reached your 
winter quarters, and also having had the satisfaction of a 
personal communication with you, 1 now beg leave to ac- 
quaint you, that having maturely considered the directions 
and extent of the search (without success) that has been 
made by the expedition under my charge, and weighed the 
opinions of the officers when at their extremes, I have 
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arrived at the conclusion that the expedition under Sir John 
Franklin did not prosecute the object of its mission to the 
southward and westward of Wellington Strait. 

** Under these circumstances, I now await your reply to 
my letter transmitted herewith, in order that I may make 
known to you at the earliest moment the plans for the 
future movements of this expedition. 

* Ihave, &c. 
** Horatio T. Austin, Captain, &c. 
** Captain William Penny, Her Majesty's brig Lady 
Franklin, and in charge of an expedition search- 
ing for the expedition under Sir John Franklin.” 


*“ Her Majesty's ship Resolute, off the Winter Quar- 
ters of Captain Penny's Expedition, Aug. 11. 

** Sir,—Ilaving this day most unexpectedly reached your 
winter quarters, and also having had the satisfaction of a 
personal communication with you, I feel it incumbent (pre- 
vious to making known to you my determination as to the 
further movements of the expedition under my orders) to 
request that you will be pleased to acquaint me whether 
you consider that the search of the Wellington Strait, made 
by the expedition under your charge, is so far satisfactory 
as to render a further prosecution in that direction, if prac- 
ticable, unnecessary. 

“I have, &c. 
** Horatio T. Austin, Captain, &c.” 

To this categorical question Capt. Penny cate- 
gorically replied.— 

** Assistance Bay, Aug. 11. 

“Sir,—Your question is easily answered. My opinion is, 
Wellington Channel requires no further search; all has 
been done in the power of man to accomplish, and no trace 
can be found, What else can be done ? 

** I have the honour to be, &c. 
** WILLIAM PENNY. 
Captain H. T. Austin, C.B., of Her Majesty's 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin.” 
This is precisely the kind of answer which under 
circumstances of no little provocation might have 
been expected from Capt. Penny. Aware that Wel- 
lington Channel had been thoroughly searched— 
and that Capt. Austin was also quite aware of it— 
he expresses his conviction, in terms which clearly 
betray his irritation, that the channel thus posi- 
| tively put requires no further search. To infer 
thence that he gave in his adhesion to the aban- 
donment of Victoria Channel as a field of search, 
in the face of his earnest subsequent pleading with 
the Admiralty to be sent immediately back into 
that water, demands an amount of confidence 
which is something surprising. Had Capt. Penny 
foreseen the use that would be made of this 
particular letter, he would doubtless have pro- 
tected himself by the introduction into it of 
some hint about Victoria Channel :— but as 
Capt. Austin was in possession of all his senti- 
ments on the subject, he considered it unne- 
cessary to re-open the painful question in his 
answer. With a blind indifference, however, to 
this magnificent north-western route, Capt. Aus- 
tin acknowledges the receipt of Capt. Penny's 
| letter respecting the search of Wellington Strait, 
—and adds :— 

**I have now to inform you that I do not consider it 
| necessary to prosecute (even if practicable) a further search 
in that direction with the expedition under my orders.” 





The above correspondence has been published 
during Capt. Penny’s absence from London. We 
sincerely trust that he will notice it in as public a 
manner :—and that he will publish another letter 
from himself to Capt. Austin, forming part of the 
above correspondence, which has been very im- 
properly suppressed. — Capt. Penny’s energy, 
heroism, and Arctic experience eminently fit him 
to conduct a steamer to the scene of his discoveries; 
and we do not hesitate to say that the nation will 
be disappointed should the Admiralty pass him 
over in their selection of Arctic officers to command 
the renewed searching Expeditions next spring. 

We cannot close this article without again ad- 
verting to Sir John Ross and his disastrous story. 
We do so because we observe a very extraordinary 
statement contained in a letter from Sir John to 
the Hudson's Bay Company dated July 29, 1851, 
—which the Company have thought proper to 
publish. We giveit in Sir John Ross’sown words.— 

“It is my intention, if possible, to make a thorough 
inquiry into the truth of Adam Beek's report of the ships 
having been wrecked in the space between Whale Sound 
and Cape York. This, indeed, may detain me another 
winter,and with sixteen men | am not very able to cope with 
a numerous tribe of hostile savages; but 1 must and will try.” 
—Thus, in July last Sir John Ross is not certain 
whether Adam Beek’s report is true; but in Sep- 
tember, having during the interval done nothing 
whatever to test its truth, he settles the whole 





question,—by an easier process than that which in- 





COcr. 11,51 
volved the risk of his “ sixteen men” in cones 
with “a numerous tribe of hostile savages,” 
John Ross writes to the Hudson's Bay Company” 

“ Having taken everything into consideration, [ am om 
of opinion that the missing ships under the command of 
John Franklin remained at their winter quarters Neb 
Island, until September 1846; and seeing there could be 4 
possibility of advancing further during that season the 
which they would have only one year's provisions) that rd 
had, on their attempt to return home round the north mf 
— oe on the east coast of Baffin's Bay 
—— eon » tha e report of Adam Beek is in every 
—It would be an abuse of our readers’ patience to 
do more than expose Sir John Ross’s inconsistencies 
in his own words. But it is fair to Tepeat, that 
the Esquimaux of Wolstenholme Sound or. 
York do not deserve the character which Sir John 
Ross gives them. All voyagers agree in Tepre- 
senting them as weak and inoffensive; and in 
Austin’s last despatch he tells us, that when off 
Wolstenholme Sound he was visited by a party of 
Esquimaux with whom the most friendly relations 
were maintained during the whole period of their 
visit. He adds:—‘‘The confidence with which 
these harmless people approached the vessels and 
their general manners indicated their having visited 
the Northern Star, or some other vessel; and their 
state of health and appearancealtogether betokened 
contentment and comparative comfort.” 

We expected that the Admiralty would ere this 
have contradicted Adam Beek’'s report :—but ag 
they have not done so, we must hope that the 
public will have no difficulty in coming, for them. 
selves, to the conclusion that it is entirely unworthy 
of belief. 

It is satisfactory to know that not a singe 
officer connected with Capt. Austin’s expedition 
places the slightest reliance on Beek’s statements, 


In case a rumour should reach any of our reai- 
ers relative to a balloon having been sent to the 
Admiralty, which has been found at Gloucester, 
and purports-to come from the Erebus,—we think 
it right so far to notice the circumstance as to 
give the facts that have come to our knowledge, 
We recommend them, however, to place no faith 
in the balloon until the matter shall have been fully 
investigated by the Admiralty,—who, while we 
write, are engaged in the inquiry. 

It appears, that a small pilot balloon was picked 
up at Gloucester having a card attached :—and on 
the card were the words ‘‘ From the Erebus frozen 
in, Sept. 1851.” Weare not able to give the precise 
latitude and longitude assigned; but we under 
stand the position indicated to be somewhere to the 
south-west of Pullen’s farthest. 

No doubt, many of our readers will find it hard 
to believe that this can be a hoax, from the diffi- 
culty of understanding what kind of persons can 
possibly occupy themselves with frauds so gratui- 
tous and heartless. Such things are, however, 
done—incredible as it may seem to honest men; 
and there are many reasons why for the present 
this story should be received with great hesitation. 





THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 

To-pay the Palace of Industry will close on the 
general public. At the moment of sun-set, 
signal bell which has become familiar to the ears of 
so many nations will warn the assembled thousands 
that the hour of final adieus has arrived ;—and in 
a few minutes more the gates of the vast temple 
will shut for ever—so far as they are concerned, 
and according to any arrangements yet made, that 
we are aware of—on a scene which from the begia- 
ning of the world has had no rival in 
beauty and no equal in moral interest. Whenmen 
retire this night to sleep, an event which has stirred 
the sympathies of the world as they have 
been stirred before, and kept up a sort of breath- 
lessness of the European heart for the long period 
of upwards of five months, will have become, from 
the great fact it now is, a part of history, 
be surrendered to the domain of the philosopher, 
who will speculate on it for all time. d 

Attractive and absorbing as the whole story 
the great experiment has been to us—al 
readers know well that from the first sugg® 
tion of this Exhibition we strongly felt its ™ 
terial grandeur, its social importance, its educ® 
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=} capacities, and never for an instant doubted | illustrate and history record—one equivalent to 
inal even in the day when its friends | that of the opening day? The whispered pro- 


f its success, 





jeast sanguine and its enemies most active, | gramme of Wednesday seems to us a most lame 


we must confess that the spectacle pre- 
ated in the interior of the edifice, on the once 
— ward of Hyde Park, and along all the 
‘het roads leading to the four entrance gates, 
«the week now coming to an end,—each 
jgy the wonder growing deeper, the concourse 
Z people larger, the enthusiasm stronger,—has 
imost thrown the earlier splendours of the Exhi- 
‘sign into shade. The history of the Crystal 
Palue js almost wholly exceptional. Other Exhi- 
iitions decline :—its glories and its attractions but 
igerease with time. ‘Age cannot wither i¢ nor 
stale its infinite variety.” The week opened 

sith afresh spring-tide of popularity and success. 
fhe long expected 100,000 was reached a little 
her noon, —and before five o’clock the almost in- 
geible number of 108,000, less a mere fraction, 
sad passed the barriers! It will be still remem- 
ied how many reputations were staked, in the 
summer months, on prophecies of evil if the 
hily crowd should ever reach 50,000. Fora long 
jme—that is, a long time in an existence which 
inows but a single summer,—60,000 was regarded 
wthe very highest number which could possibly be 
yinitted within the glass walls. A hundred devices 
yere proposed to check the flow of visitors towards 
fide Park in case it should surpass that limit. 
Doms, guns, flags, telegraphs, messengers, all sorts 
dmachinery were invented, imagined, and proposed 
jrthis purpose. But the capacities of the palace 
em to have expanded with the demands on its 
. That 100,000 persons can find room to cir- 
alate in its aisles and galleries is a fact placed 
yond the reach of doubt, —as nearly, if not 
nite, that number has been counted within its 
marvellous walls at several different times during 
the past week. Yet we hear of no disasters, and 
wdisorder. These immense crowds meet to in- 
gect the results of labour and genius, and separate 
vithout collision or fear of collision. In the appa- 
rat absence of all outward and organized means 
{maintaining public order, there is no movement, 
wexcitement of the people save what is purely 
wific. Here, the human interests supersede every 
wher. To our foreign visitors this is more novel 
ai more wonderful than our locomotives, self- 
wting mules, and power-looms ; while to ourselves, 
wt unfamiliar with the jealous precautions with 
vhich foreign rulers suffer even single travellers 
» enter their fortified and garrisoned towns, it 
fnishes cause for deep congratulation. The calm 
four people is like the calm of Nature. Not forty 
jars ago a well-known commander declared that 
w man could answer for the quiet dispersion of a 
sowd of 50,000 persons—nor insure their dispersion 
tall without a large military force ;—and perhaps 
here is not a capital in Europe but our own in 
vhich this is not the received sentiment among 
satesmen at the present hour. To such cities what 
ileson is the daily history of the Crystal Palace ! 
_ Weare not aware that the Royal Commissioners 
tare as yet finally determined whether any striking 
srmonial, such as marked the memorable open- 
ig of the 1st of May, shall signalize the formal 
desing of the Exhibition, That event will take 
hee on Wednesday next. On Monday and Tues- 
ty the Exhibitors, as a parting act of grace, will 
ieallowed to visit their collections, each accom- 
maied by two friends. On Wednesday the final 
“of the great drama will be played out. That 
ty the exhibitors will be admitted to see the 
ceremony, whatever that may be ;—and, as 
wunderstand, no other parties, except the Royal 
(mmission, the Executive Committee, the 
tmbers of the Society of Arts, and others 
‘ering official rights or duties on the spot will be 
Peent. A short religious service, we believe, 
vil be performed. We cannot say that such a 
mde of closing the Crystal Palace is at all satis- 
«lry,—and we sincerely trust that there is yet 
me, and that there will be found a disposition in 
ad official places, to prepare a ceremonial 
wre in unison with public feeling and more worthy 
great occasion than such a half private affair 
“we hear is in contemplation. 








What is there to | served by the Exhibition. 


and impotent conclusion. The popular enthu- 
siasm, as shown in the official lists, demands 
and deserves to be respected. Should the Exhi- 
bition pass away from the public eye less glori- 
ously and auspiciously than it opened, assuredly 
the fault will not lie with the people. They 
are anxious to see the great event rounded off 
grandly, not jagged and broken up. The first day 
will live for ever green and fresh in the memory of 
those who witnessed it,—the last should be its 
fitting pendant. As the excitement of the people 
swells to its climax, does the zeal of the Commis- 
sioners flag? Without a public celebration of its 
close, some of the poetry and moral beauty of the 
Exhibition will be lost. If it was held fitting to 
open the Great Exhibition with a ceremonial invo- 
cation of success,—surely a success that has ex- 
ceeded the expectations of even the most sanguine 
deserves a ceremonial acknowledgment. We have 
not forgotten that a somewhat similar programme 
was at first proposed for the opening day—a routine 
affair, without enthusiasm and without significance. 
The results of a change of that scheme—and the 
resolution, almost at the last moment, to admit 
the general public—are known to all the world. 
To that fortunate resolve much of the popularity 
that has followed the Exhibition in an ever-deepen- 
ing tide owes its spring. 

Nothing is or can be absolutely determined 
before Parliament meets as to the fate of the build- 
ing or the direction of the surplus fund. While 
debating, as we have reported, various schemes for 
retaining the one and investing the other, it was 
suddenly discovered by the Commissioners that 
the Queen’s warrant, under which they have 
hitherto acted, contained no clause empowering 
them to deal with the balance ;—the idea of a large 
surplus not having occurred to any mind at the 
time when the Royal Commission was issued. This 
difficulty of form will probably cause a final settle- 
ment to be postponed for some months;—but in the 
mean time the public have entered into the dis- 
cussion of many plans, and several of the more 
active towns of the north of England have passed 
resolutions in recommendation of various schemes 
for the appropriation of the money. Nearly the 
whole of the suggestions offered had been from 
time to time made in our own columns as parts 
of the large and comprehensive scheme which we 
proposed for the retention of the glass palace. An 
influential meeting in Sheffield suggests to the 
Royal Commissioners whether “‘arts and manu- 
factures might not be much promoted by the 
establishment of a central college of arts and 
manufactures in connexion with provincial schools 
for the same object.” The Resolutions go on to 
say that, in their opinion, “the schools of design 
might be made the nuclei for this more extended 
system of education, and that designers them- 
selves would be benefited by being taught the 
principles of the manufacture for which they 
are afterwards to design, because by this means 
they would better understand its wants and the 
possibilities of manufacturing processes to carry 
designs into execution. They consider that if 
these branch institutions and the central college 
were united into one university of arts and manu- 
factures, empowered to make examinations and 
grant certificates to those who showed sufficient 
knowledge, an impulse and position would be 
given to manufacturing science which could not 
fail to be of benefit to the progress of industry.” 
It is objected to this idea of founding an industrial 
college out of the funds of the Exhibition, that the 
money now in hand has been raised by the pay- 
ments of visitors from all nations,—and, therefore, 
that it would be unjust to apply it to purposes 
tending to improve our own manufacturing arts 
and furnish us, partly at their expence, with 
weapons wherewith to beat our neighbours at 
future exhibitions. We hold this objection to 
be sound as far as it goes:—but it touches 
only a portion of the fund now at the disposal 
of the nation for purposes analogous to those 
In dealing with the 


ment ceremony on that day which art might | entire sum of their receipts, the finance committee 





have first of all to deduct the amount of their ex- 
penditure ; they will then have in their possession 
two sums of money, having a widely different origin 
and character :—on the one side, the 70,000/. sub- 
scribed by the people of this country as a prelimi- 
nary fund,—on the other, the balance of the general 
account as it may chance to stand at the close of 
the Exhibition between the receipts at the doors 
and the outlay for all causes. It is well known 
that the 70,000/., though given by its subscribers 
absolutely, was considered in the nature of a gua- 
rantee or marginal fund in case the expectation 
of a complete financial success should fail ; it is 
quite clear, therefore, that with regard to so 
much of the surplus as these figures represent, 
the money belongs to England morally as well as 
absolutely—and she may justly use it for any 
purposes of her own.—The petition of the men of 
Nottingham expresses a strong desire “ that some 
institution appropriate to the object designed at 
the commencement of the Exhibition, and worthy 
of such an origin, may be established with the pro- 
ceeds of the Exhibition.” It continues :—‘“‘ your 
memorialists consider that this would best be 
accomplished by the institution of a college of 
mechanical and manufacturing science, for the 
education of artizans of promising talents and ac- 
quirements, together with a museum of industry, 
in which may be preserved specimens of the varied 
raw materials, machinery and products now so 
wonderfully adorning the Exhibition building, 
with such additions as may from time to time be 
added thereto by grant, donation, purchase, or other- 
wise.” The petitioners add their belief that mani- 
fold advantages would flow from such an Industrial 
College.—‘‘ Your memorialists observe the success 
which has attended the exertions of the artizans 
and mechanics employed in producing the works 
exhibited by Great Britain; and considering that 
they have not had the advantage of a scientific 
education, similar to that enjoyed by many work- 
men and employers in some other nations, they are 
persuaded that, with like advantages, the skill, 
taste and success of the workpeople of this country 
would be greatly advanced.”—These ideas, first 
suggested in the columns of the Atheneum, but in 
a way that somewhat improved their proportions, 
are now widely adopted by practical men in the 
manufacturing districts.—Similar resolutions have 
been passed and forwarded to Hyde Park from 
many other towns. 

No doubt, the most facile way of dealing with 
such surplus as we possess would be, to do nothing 
with it at all. Outlay, of whatever kind, involves 
a certain amount of care and responsibility ; and 
from the natural inertia of men in office, their love 
of ease, and a certain desire’to avoid the trouble of 
selecting one out of several proposed plans, there 
is some fear that after all the money may be thrown 
into the Exchequer under pretence of funding it 
for future use. This course would give no one 
a moment’s trouble. It would please everybody— 
except the public ; and in such matters the public 
is very apt to find itself overlooked or disregarded. 
But to any such plan there are, in our opinion, 
serious objections. No one expects to see another 
display like that now passing away in our day and 
generation,—and the idea of laying up in the three- 
per-cents a quarter of a million of money for the use 
of the next age would be Quixoticand absurd. When 
the proper hour comes to repeat the gathering of 
nations, the means of doing so will not be withheld. 
In 1850 an industrial exhibition was in the opinion 
of many a doubtful speculation, —in 1900, if an 
exhibition is a necessity of the time, it will be 
a certain one. The recent trial has proved beyond 
all doubt that an exhibition on the grandest scale 
will pay. On the other hand, it should be remem- 
bered, that a large sum in the funds would 
be a continual temptation to weak and vainglorious 
men to make attempts in improper seasons to rival 
the éclat of the present memorable year.—That the 
fairy structure this day to be closed should come 
down, is a fact to which neither we nor the public 
are reconciled; and should it be thought right to 
devote a portion of the fund now according to the 
proverb ‘burning holes” in the Commissioners’ 
pockets, im the purchase of the Glass Palace, we 
hold that such would be an expenditure strictly in 
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the spirit of the clause in the commission which 
directs it to be applied to purposes “‘ connected 
with the Great Exhibition.” The building which 
has been found to answer its purpose so well would 
thus be preserved for future gatherings of the kind, 
—and many a present use might in the mean time 
be served in which a large number of the foreign 
exhibitors would in all probability take their share. 





EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Your readers have already been made ac- 
quainted with the death of Mr. Richardson in 
Bornu ;— which melancholy event adds another 
name to the large number of those who have 
fallen a sacrifice in the cause of African discovery. 
His venturing on so gigantic a journey as that 
which he originated could indeed only be looked 
at with apprehension by all who knew him per- 
sonally,—as he was of feeble constitution ; though 
he successfully accomplished his first journey in 
the northern part of the Sahara, occupying nearly 
a year, during which he endured considerable 
hardships and privations, without apparent injury 
to his health. His death is the more to be de- 
plored by his friends, as he was so near Lake 
Tsad, the end of his mission,—whence he was to 
return by the direct road to Tripoli. 

As the deceased traveller had little or no part 
in the scientific interests of the Expedition, these 
will suffer no interruption from his untimely end ! 
—Drs. Barth and Overweg will continue their 
journey as before. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that they will be permitted to bring their perilous 
undertaking to an end, and have the good fortune 
to return to Europe with the results of their ex- 
tensive and important labours. 

Full accounts from the two last-named travellers 
have just arrived in Europe. In these they con- 
firm, your readers know, the tidings of the death 
of their companion, and report favourably on 
their own health and progress. Your readers will 
recollect that Dr. Barth had arrived at Kano in 
February. At this place he remained during that 
month and the early part of March ; and then, 


Dr. Overweg not having yet rejoined him, he set 
out for Kika,—which place he reached, as you 


know, on the 2nd of April. On his arrival he 
presented himself at the Sheikh’s palace as one 
of the surviving Christians who had come from 
England to bring him presents from Her British 
Majesty. Mr. Richardson had died so suddenly 
that he was unable to leave, in his capacity as head 
of the Expedition and official representative of the 
English Government, any directions as to the 
course to be pursued generally ; and his interpreter 
and servants had deposited everything belonging 
to him with the Vizier of Bornu. Dr. Barth was 
received with great kindness and hospitality by 
the Sultan. The happiness which he felt in re- 
ceiving letters and hearing from Europe after a 
lapse of nearly nine months, he says he was unable 
to describe. 

While awaiting the arrival of Dr. Overweg, Dr. 
Barth made preparations for the exploration of 
Lake Tsad, and collected information respect- 
ing every quarter of Central Africa, with the zeal 
and indefatigability which distinguish this enthu- 
siastic traveller,—though the state of scanty pro- 
vision and disorganization in which he found the 
whole Expedition on his arrival at Kaka were 
sufficient to have discouraged the most energetic. 
The Vizier of Bornu lent him 100 dollars ; with 
which he was enabled to pay part of the salary due 
to Mr. Richardson’s servants. 

On the 7th of April a courier from Zinder 
arrived at Kika with the news that Dr. Overweg 
had just returned to the former place, and intended 
to procced to Kika, either direct or by the way of 
Kano. He had sent on his effects,—believing Dr. 
Barth to be still there. Should he have been 
obliged to go by Kano, let us hope that he will 
have rejoined his companion in safety ;—but since 
Dr. Barth left that place—the way from thence 
has become very unsafe,—several caravans of con- 
siderable size having been plundered in his rear 
and the guides killed or wounded. 

On the 23rd of April, Dr. Overweg not having 
arrived, Dr. Barth started on an excursion along 
Lake Tsad, as far as Angornu. During two days 





he was half the time in the water,—sometimes up 
to his horse’s back. He visited in that region all 
the Buddiimas; a people who live on what by 
Denham were described as small islands within 
the lake,—but which turn out to be extensive 
meadow-lands, the superficial extent of which is 
much greater than that of the lake itself. This 
latter is described by Dr. Barth as an immense 
marsh ; of which the only portion fit for naviga- 
tion is a deep channel formed by the River Shary, 
which pours immense volumes of water into it. 

Dr. Barth has sent a Vocabulary of the Bud- 
diimas to the Chevalier Bunsen ; which it is pre- 
sumed will prove of great interest, as being that 
of a nation that has preserved its independence 
from the remotest period. 

Dr. Barth has also sent home at various times a 
great number of highly important itineraries, of 
which the following, with many others, will—it is 
to be hoped shortly—be published in the Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society.— 

Itineraries sent by Dr. Barth to A. Petermann.— 
1. From Kano to Toto, by Zaria; direction S.W. 
and §., 23 days’ journey. [This connects itself 
with points visited by Clapperton and Lander. ]— 
2. From Sakatu to Gonja; direction S.W., 39 days’ 
journey. [This itinerary crosses the River Niger 
and Duncan’s route to Adafudia.]|—3. From Kar- 
nak Baghrimi—the capital of the kingdom of the 
Baghrimis— to Bang-bay ; direction nearly S., 
33 days’ journey. [This route, which passes into 
the very heart of Central Africa, is of the highest 
interest ; it extends unquestionably into part of 
the upper basin of the Nile. In it mention is 
made of several considerable lakes and of a large 
river flowing eastwards. Dr. Barth has also been 
able to send a short Vocabulary of the Bang-bay 
language, obtained from no less a personage than 
a son of His Majesty the King of Bang-bay.] 

Dr. Barth’s very valuable report on the king- 
dom of Aghades, to which I alluded on a former 
occasion [see ante, p. 833], has been communicated 
by Lord Palmerston, through the Chevalier Bun- 
sen, to the Royal Geographical Society. 

The following are extracts from a letter written 
by Dr. Overweg to his sister :— 

“ Zinder, April 10, 1851. 

‘* My journey in Haussa, which I commenced 
three months ago, is now at an end,—and I am 
just on the point of starting from here to the 
capital of Bornu. We parted at Damergu, 
Richardson going towards Kika, Barth to Kano, 
and myself to Mariadi and Gober. On my return 
to this place I have heard the melancholy news of 
Richardson’s death.—I spent two months in Mari- 
adi and Gober ; where I was most kindly received, 
and, as the guest of the Sultan, passed my time 
very pleasantly. The temperature during February 
and March was refreshing. All day long I was 
out on hunting excursions with the natives ; besides 
which, my fare was good, so that I enjoyed the 
best health.— You are aware that the whole Sudan, 
and indeed all Northern Africa, is inhabited by 
Mohammedans, with the exception of a few spots 
where heathenism is stillfound. Of these few spots 
Mariadi is one. It was the Pagans of Mariadi who 
thirty years ago threw off the yoke of the Fellanis, 
which during fifty years had been a burden to the 
Negroes, and who elected the Mohammedan 
Sultan of Katchnu after he had been driven away 
from that place. It was therefore highly interest- 
ing to me to live among these Negroes, who retain 
their African character unimpaired by any Arabic 
influence. As a visitor from the far distant 
country of the Christians, I was received with the 
utmost kindness by the Sultan and the inhabitants ; 
and as I was able to converse with them in their 
own language, I became well acquainted with 
their manners and customs, and could in return 
0 them some idea of those of the Christians. 

ey seemed to understand everything, and were 
full of admiration at the many beautiful things and 
conveniences enjoyed by us. One thing alone they 
could not comprehend,—namely, that a man should 
have only one wife. Here in Mariadi, as soon as 
a man is able to earn anything, and after he has 
bought no more than the most simple dress, he 
lays out all the rest of his fortune in the purchase 
of wives. If any one wishes to marry, he merely 





gives from four to eight dollars, or 
four heads of cattle, to the parents of his intended, 
and the marriage isconcluded. The man co ti 
these purchases according to the scale of his —_ 
ings, but in every house there are several wives _ 
The white colour of my skin was an object of _ 
and aversion ;—the children at first runnin an 
crying and in great fright as soon as I _ away 
ata distance. As a doctor, especially for _ 
of the eye, I was much consulted j—every mom 
the place before my residence being filled with ae 
plicants.” AvGuSTUS PrrERMayy , 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

New College, St. John’s Wood, was o; 
on Wednesday for the admission of students and 
for the academical work of the institution, The 
building, now that it is finished, is one of the most 
complete and beautiful of its kind in the metropolis, 
It is well situated on an eminence between th, 
Finchley Road and Bell-size Lane. The architec. 
ture is of the Tudor style, and the edifice is buij 
of Bath stone. It comprises ten lecture- 

a library, a museum, a laboratory and a resideng 
for the Principal. The frontage extends about 
250 feet in length; having a tower in the-centre — 
under which is the chief entrance. The whole of 
the interior dressings are of Caen stone,—and the 
joiner’s work and fittings throughout are of oak. 
The ceilings are of wrought wood-work :—tho» 
of the museum and library highly ornamented, 
The windows of the library and tower are ye 
elaborate and beautiful specimens of the style of 
architecture. The whole building is highly credit. 
able to the architect, Mr. Gunnett. It has been 
erected by the Independent Dissenters for the edu- 
cation of their ministers,—and its classes will be 
accessible to all. The following professors have been 
appointed :—The Rev. Dr. Harris, Principal and 
professor of Theology,—Dr. William Smith, pro- 
fessor of Classical Literature,—Mr. Philip Smith, 
professor of Mathematics,—Mr. Godwin, professor 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy,—Dr. Lankester, 
professor of Natural History,—Mr. Nenner, pr- 
fessor of Hebrew and Oriental literature. 

It is said that the recent discoveries of Colonel 
Rawlinson in relation to the inscriptions on the 
Assyrian sculptures have awakened the Goven. 
ment to the great historical value of those monu- 
ments,—and that a sum of 1,500/. has been placed 
at his disposal to assist towards the prosecution of 
excavations and inquiries in Assyria. Col. Raw- 
linson will, it is understood, proceed immediately 
to Bagdad ; and from thence direct his explorations 
towards any quarter which may appear to him 
likely to yield important results. The sum ad- 
vanced by Government is not a large one,—nor 
likely to carry labours of the kind to any great 
extent; but as it recognizes the importance of 
these researches, it may be presumed that further 
advances will not be wanting should Col. Rawilin- 
son’s immediate proceedings exhibit proof that they 
can be profitably expended. 

There are probably few of our readers who have 
not at one time or another made personal acquaint- 
ance with the gloom which haunts the mysterious 
passages and staircases of a London printing-offce; 
rendering their exploration by unaccusto 
feet a perilous enterprise,—and giving a sort of 
propriety to the title commonly bestowed on 4 
class of small officials who issue on their errands 
of propagandism from out its darkness. Those 
who have had no such experience would doubtles 
be greatly surprised to see out of what dark 
places the intellectual illumination of the w 
comes. As it is the habit of the Athenaeum t 
share all its lights with its readers, we think it may 
be not a little useful to some of them, who maybe 
in the same gloomy predicament which the printers 
appear to have hitherto so much affected, if we call 
their attention to a simple but ingenious con 
trivance by which light may be let into their dark 
places,—the shadows being positively conjured away . 
This is to be effected not by the introduction of 
artificial light,—but by the arbitrary distribution 
of the natural lights which they have. As surely 
as the “bull's eye” of the policeman may bet 
on any object he pleases, so may the stray ray that 
falls through any window in their corners or crevice 
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ip their roofs be caught in its e and com- 


to do service in what direction they will. 

Jight may be turned on” in their cellars, 1s 
jo may. Sun-light may be carried about from 
place to another, as a candle might. 


The ray 
= be drawn from Heaven as the electric fluid is, 
=| conducted into any corner whose darkness 
jemands it. In our own offices, we write by white 
jight in recesses where of old we used yellow,—and 
up passages in the day-beam of which we 
Eo hitherto no visual knowledge but what gas 
us. This is a method of economizing our sky- 
lights which might have’ ingeniously baffled that 
mister of financial ingenuity the window-tax 
erer.—The mode is quite simple by which the 
jeam is imprisoned wherever we can catch it and 
let out wherever we please. Under the title of 
the “Diurnal Reflector,” a French optician, M. 
Troupeau, has taken out a patent for a plate of tin 
dlvered over so as to have a highly reflective 
power. This plate is placed beneath any sky-light 
or window so as to receive on its face the natural 
ight,—and at such angles as will project that light 
forward into any particular corner or passage that 
pay need it. The light thus obtained is, of course, 
not of that dazzling character which might be dan- 
to tender eyes,—but it will be found to 

grve for many useful purposes. 

London might take a useful hint from the elec- 
trical clocks of Berlin. This new invention has 
given us 2 clock which, at the same time that it 
is simple, inexpensive, and readily repaired when 
wt of order, is easily adapted for the conveyance 
ofall sorts of useful signals. For example—it is 
wed in that city as a messenger in case of fire. 
The communicating wires have been recently com- 
pleted,—and it is now possible to announce the 
outbreak of fire in any part of the Prussian capi- 
talat every engine station within the walls ina 
few seconds. The watcher observes the red 
fame rising against the dark sky. In an instant 
his hand is on the wires, the message speeds 
alng the electric line, the danger is made 
known to the proper officers, and in a few 
ninutes ali the means of resisting a conflagration 
at the disposal of a great capital can be brought 
eliciently to bear on the menaced point. Compare 
this with our own slow and cumbrous mode! A 
fre breaks out. No one is on the watch in any 
central position to give notice. It is discovered as 
itmay chance. When the discovery is made, it is 
wo body’s express duty to run to the fire station. 
The police, needed to maintain order and protect 
property on the spot, are content to make a signal 
of distress which is rarely heard in the next street. 
The firemen have to trust to casual information, 
not only as to the fact of the accident, but as to its 
exact locality. Through all this improvidence delay 
iscaused, the fire gains head, fears are wantonly 
created, and property is unnecessarily destroyed. 
The introduction of electrical clocks and a system 
of local telegraphs would tend very much to 
diminish the loss, the fear, and the excitement 
consequent on this to some extent unavoidable 
incident of great cities. 

When, says the Journal des Débats, the cele- 

astronomer Lalande died, nearly fifty years 
0, his manuscripts were divided amongst his 
heirs—a partition which was agreeable to law, 
very injurious to science. M. Lefrangais de 
de, a staff officer, impressed with the im- 
portance of re-collecting these papers, has, after 
much trouble, succeeded in getting together the 
wtronomical memoranda of his ancestor to the 
tatent of not less than thirty-six, volumes. These 
te presented to M. Arago; and the latter, to 
obviate the chances of a future similar dispersion, 
ts made a gift of them to the library of the Paris 
Observato: 


ry. 
The Stockholm papers announce the death, in 
bis seventy-first year, of Dr. Thomas Wingard, 
Archbishop of Upsal and Primate of the Kingdom 
Sweden. Dr, Wingard had long occupied the 
tuir of Sacred Philology at the University of 
He has left to the University of Upsal 


lis library, consisting of upwards of 34,000 
Yolumes—and his rich collections of coins and 
nedals, and of Scandinavian antiquities.—This is 
the library bequeathed to the University of 





Upsal within the space of a year,—adding to its 
book-shelves no fewer than 115,000 volumes. The 
entire number of volumes possessed by the Univer- 
sity is now said to be 288,000,—11,000 of these 
being in manuscript. 

We observe with interest every extension of the 
telegraphic system, and record it as one of those 
movements of science which, whatever may be their 
motive, must in the end produce results favourable 
to progress and civilization. Already we have 
chronicled the completion of the line from Ostend 
to Trieste, —a line of more than 2,000 miles, crossing 
rivers, wastes, lakes, and alps in its way, and, we 
believe, only twice interrupted-—by the Rhine at 
Cologne, and by the Elbe at Dresden—in the whole 
distance. The foreign journals now inform us that 
the system is spreading rapidly in the East of 
Europe. By the close of this year there will be 
three great lines of telegraph in operation in the 
interior of Hungary :—one from Pesth to Szolnok, 
along the new railway,—one from Czegold to 
Szegedin, — the third from Czongrad to Arad. 
These wires will connect together more than twenty 
towns of more or less manufacturing importance. 
The Turkish Government, we learn, has deter- 
mined to introduce the telegraphic system into 
that country; and parties are now engaged by it in 
making the necessary inquiries as to routes, ex- 
penses, difficulties and so forth.—The electric wire 
becomes every day a more absolute social necessity 
in Europe. 

We find in the current number of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine a new illustration of the obstacles 
which beset the path of the historical and literary 
inquirer in our public offices. Most readers are 
aware that one of the minor problems of our 
revolutionary history has been, —Who was Sir 
Miles Hobart, the hero of the lock and key in the 
famous Remonstrance scene in the House of Com- 
mons, March 2, 1628-9, when Eliot made the 
magnificent speech which sent him to the Tower— 
the first day—perhaps the first act—of the civil 
troubles? Mr. Sylvanus Urban undertook to 
resolve this problem; and the course of his inquiry 
led him to Doctors Commons, where he wished to 
compare the dates of certain letters of administra- 
tion granted to Sir Miles. ‘Having paid the 
customary shilling,” says the writer in question, 
‘*we turned to the calendar.” After some search 
in a very imperfect index—he goes on to say— 
“‘we found a reference to one which related to 
‘Miles Hobart,’ not ‘Sir Miles Hobart.’ We 
pointed out the circumstance to the attendant, 
but, as usual, the attendant could say nothing— 
do nothing in the matter. He was not responsible 
for the calendar. Concluding that this entry 
referred to the administration of the 26th of June, 
we requested to see it, supposing that the calendar 
had omitted the customary designation of knight- 
hood. That turned out to be the fact; but the 
administration alluded to was not the grant of the 
26th of June, 1632, but one granted on the 11th 
of June, 1633. It was not, therefore, the one 
which we wanted, and if the catalogue had stated 
its date we should not have referred to it.” It had 
to be paid for, nevertheless! The inquirer pro- 
ceeds,—‘‘In the margin of the minute of this 
grant was a reference to another grant, which the 
attendant turned to, but still that was not the one 
we wanted. Again we searched the calendar,— 
and found a reference to another grant which was 
entered as relating to ‘Sir Miles Hobart.’ That 
was turned to,—it was the one we wanted. The 
book was laid open before us, but we were told 
that we could not consult it without the payment 
of another fee of one shilling. Why so? We 
were reminded that we had seen two grants 
already, and informed that an extra fee was pay- 
able on the sight of every third. But those we 
have seen already, we remarked, have been 
referred to by mistake. ‘Undoubtedly,’ was the 
answer ; ‘if you had found what you wanted you 
would not desire to look further; but such mis- 
takes take up our time, aud give us trouble. If 
you were searching in the name of Smith, our 
whole time might be occupied in turning from 
grant to grant before we found the right one.’— 
‘That would be the consequence of your calendars 
not being properly framed. The mistake, in this 

















instance, is not ours but yours. If your calendar 
had stated the dates of the grants we have seen, 
we should not have referred to them. Do you 
make inquirers pay for that which is the con- 
sequence of your calendar being imperfect?” 
The protest was useless. In vain the inquirer 
declared that he had no personal interest in 
the search—that his only motive was a regard for 
historical truth. The officer understood no rule 
but the rule of three :—“‘a shilling for every third.” 
So Sylvanus paid the money, and opened the docu- 
ment. It created a further cause of inquiry. “It 
clearly refers to Mr. Miles, the member for Great 
Marlow, and yet it stands dated ‘vicesimo sexto 
Junii, 1632,’ three days before his death.” The 
obvious course was to pursue the threads of posi- 
tive evidence thus gained; but on asking if there 
were any papers in the office by which the accu- 
racy of the date could be tested, several of the 
officers, all of whom are described as “ very 
obliging,” seemed to think there were not; one, 
however, gave reasons for thinking that there must 
be, but there would be a fee of ‘‘ half-a-crown for 
a search of them.” This, with all the attendant 
uncertainties, and possibly further contingent 
fees if the papers were found, and all to enable 
him to clear up what was apparently a mistake in 
their own books, was too much even for a zealous 
genealogist; and the inquirer went away in disgust, 
leaving his solution of the old problem less com- 
plete than it might have otherwise [en—tene this 
is an office calling loudly for the reformer. Litera- 
ture has obtained concessions from the Master of 
the Rolls,—the time has come for it to assert its 
rights in the Prerogative Court. We are glad to 
see our contemporary exposing these abuses, 


ENGLISH ART.—SKETCHES and DRAWINGS. at the 
Gallery of the Old Water Colour Society, 5, Pall Mall East, 
comprising, amongst other important works, CHOICE SPE- 
CIMENS by Turner, R.A., Mulready, R.A., Roberts, R.A., Stan- 
field, R.A., Webster, R.A..Landseer, R.A., ‘Hart, R.A., Creswick, 
K.A., John Martin, K.L., Copley Fielding, Cattermole. J ohn Lewis, 
Frith, A.R.A.. Ward, A.R.A., Egg, A.R.A., Leitch, Topham, 
Hunt, Holland, Lance, Duncan, Dodgson, Goodall. &c. Open daily 
from Ten till dusk.— Admission, 1s. SAMUEL STEPNEY, Sec. 
Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
Diorama of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, showing 
Southampton, Cintra, the Tagus, Tarifa, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, the Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon, 
Madras, Calcutta, and the ificent M 1 “The T 
Mehal,” the exterior by moonlight, the beautiful gateway, an 
gorgeous interior, is exhibited daily, at Twelve, Three, and Eight 
o'clock (immediately preceded by the CRYSTAL PALACE as a 
WINTER GAKDEN).—Admission,12., 28, 6d. and 3s, 

The GREAT DIORAMA of JERUSALEM and the HOLY 
LAND, ST. GEORGE'S GALLERY, HYDE PARK CORNER, 
by Messrs. Bartlett and Beverly.—An entire section of this 
grand SERIES of PICTURES is devoted to the Holy City, 
with its solemn and interesting associations, includin: 
ANY, MOUNT of OLIVES, GARDEN of GE » 
VALLEY of JEHOSHAPHAT, 
ZION, SITE of SOLOMON’S TEMPLE, JEWS 
WAILING, and the HOLY SEPUL 
Views of JERUSALEM, and 
VOCAL MUSIC. DAILY, at Twelve, Three, and Eight o'clock. 
—Admission, 1s.; Reserved Seats, 28. ; Stalls, 2s. 6d. 

ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY, HYDE PARK CORNER. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND THE ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION.—All the MOST INTERESTING 
DEPOSITS at the GREAT EXHIBITION will, in turn 
LECTURED ON at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION.—The PRESENT LECTURES are by J 
on the Application of IRON and STEEL : 

TURES of the UNITED KINGDOM, now exhibitin 
CRYSTAL PALACE; and by Dr. Bachhoffner on the ELECTRO- 
METALLIC DEPOSITS there, illustrated by a SPLENDID 
SERIFS of Messrs. Elkington’s SPECIMENS.—The Exhibition 
of the OUXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE, magnifying objects 
upwards of 100,000 times their natural size,—The great sprmenne 
COOKLNG by GAS explained.—_A LECTURE on the HISTORY 
of the HARP, by Frederick Chatterton, Esq., with Vocal Iilus- 
trations.—A SERIES of SPLENDID DISSULVING VIEWS.— 
DIVEK and DIVING BELL, &c. — Admission, ls.; Schools, 
Half-price.— Open daily from half-past Ten till Five, and every 
evening from Seven till half-past Ten. 


A MESSIEURS LES EXPOSANTS ETRANGERS AU 
PALAIS DE CRISTAL. 
INSTITUTION ROYALE POLYTECHNIQUE. 





,ondres. 

Messieurs,—Les Directeurs de I'l nstitution Royale Polytech- 
nique proposent d’offrir A Messieurs les Ftrangers qui ont envoyé 
leurs Produits &l’Exposition Univers elle. une place dans les es 
de leur ¢tablissement, sans que ces E xposants aient a d¢bourser 
d'autres frais que ceux de transport et d’installation. 

L'Institution Polytechnique, fondée en 1838 avec autorisation 
Royale, se rapproche par son organisation et son importance du 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers de Paris. Elle se reecommande 
au Public, tant par les réglements qui la régissent, que par le con- 
cours d’hommes spéciaux qui tous les jours y démontrent devant 
un auditoire nombreux, les principes et les avantages de toutes les 
découvertes utiles, ainsi que les perfectionnements qui y sont 
apportés. ; 4 

Au moyen de cette Exposition gratuite que les Directeurs de 
l'établissement meitent ainsi a leur disposition, et dont ils faci- 
literont les résultats de tout leur pouvoir, Messieurs les Exposants: 
pourront obtenir de nombreux débouchés. Le prix pourra étre 
indiqué sur les objets exposés, et le Secrétaire fera part aux Expo- 
sants des offres qui pourront ¢tre faites pour leur achat pendant le 
temps qu'ils resteront a I'Institution. 

Pour les Directeurs, le Secrétaire, 
ROBERT 1. LONGBOTTOM. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

BoranicaL.—Sept. 5.—J. D. Salmon, Esq. in 
the chair. — Sir C. Lindsay, Mr. Keys, Mr. 
Baker, Mr. T. Cooke, Mrs. James, Mrs. Morgan, 
and Mr. Wing were elected members.—Mr. G. E. 
Dennes exhibited specimens of Leersia oryzoides 
collected by him in August last at Brockham 

idge, Surrey. Mr. Dennes stated that he had 
dried numerous specimens of this rare grass for 
distribution amongst the members.—The continu- 
ation of Mr. D. Stock’s paper ‘On the Botany of 
Bungay, Suffolk,’ was read. 

Oct. 3.—J. Reynolds, Esq. in the chair.—The 
Curator reported that a large collection of dupli- 
cates of European plants, mostly those not found 
in Britain, had been labelled for the Society by 
Mr. H. C. Watson.—Lists of the species (amount- 
ing to nearly a thousand) and including many of 
the rarer Arctic and South European plants will 
be sent to the members who desire foreign spe- 
cimens.— A specimen of Grammica suaveolens 
(Schultz) was exhibited, discovered in August last 
by Mr. E. G. Varenne, parasitic on lucerne, at 
Witham in Essex.—The conclusion of Mr. D. 
Stock’s paper ‘On the Botany of Bungay, Suffolk,’ 
was read, 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Oct. 6.—J.O.Westwood, Esq. 
President, in the chair.—J. Curtis, Esq. and Capt. 
H. C. Lodder were elected members. — Mr. 8. 
Stevens exhibited a fine series of the hitherto very 
rare Heliophobus hispida, taken sitting on rocks in 
the Isle of Portland, between the 20th and 27th Sep- 
tember ; Aporophila australis from the same loca- 
lity ; Eupithecia ultimaria (Dup.) a new British 
species taken at Dover in the middle of Septem- 
ber ; a specimen of Deiopeia pulchella, taken in 
Somersetshire in 1847, and a specimen of Claviger 
foveolatus, taken near Dorking in September.— 
Mr. Edwin Shepherd exhibited a new species of 
Peronea, bred from larve found on Spirwa ulma- 
ria.—Mr. Weir exhibited a specimen of Gelechia 
lentigmosella, reared from a caterpillar which fed 
on Genista tinctoria.—Mr. W. Thomson sent for 
exhibition a box of Coleoptera collected at Morocco 
by Mr. Drummond Hay, containing, among other 
interesting insects, a specimen of the British spe- 
cies Nebria complanata.—Mr. Janson exhibited a 
box of fine Coleoptera from the Himalaya.—Mr. 
Stainton exhibited a new species of Lithocolletis 
allied to Frilichiellaa—Mr. A. White made some 
observations on Albin’s ‘ History of British Spi- 
ders,’—and remarked that many of the descriptions 
in it were copied verbatim from Dandridge’s Ma- 
nuscripts, and without acknowledgment, whereby 
Dandridge had been deprived of the entomolo- 
gical reputation to which he was justly entitled.— 
Mr. White observed that Mr. Blackwall was now 
engaged in writing a volume of descriptions of 
British Spiders for the Ray Society, and would be 
glad of any assistance from collectors who would 
take the trouble to secure spiders they might 
meet with.—Some remarks by Mr. H. W. New- 
man upon the habits of the humble-bees were 
read,—and Mr. Smith made a few observations 
on the same subject.—Mr. Stainton read a trans- 
lation of a paper by Prof. Siebold on the habits 
of the Psychide. 





PINE ARTS 
Sowvenir of the Emperor Napoleon: consisting of six 
drawings made in the Island of St. Helena, repre- 
senting the various spots rendered generally inter- 
esting from their association with the History of 
Napoleon. Drawn from Nature. By Lieut. F. 
R. Stack. 
As a specimen of lithography this book is really 
superb. The views, drawn on the spot by Lieut. 
Stack, comprise—‘ The Briars,’ where the banished 
Emperor resided during the two months imme- 
diately succeeding his arrival in the island,—the 
old house at Longwood, in which he passed the 
remainder of his chequered life,—the interior of 
the room, in thesame mansion, in which he breathed 


Longwood built for his residence by the English 
Government, but which it was not his fortune to 
live and enjoy,—Plantation House, the residence 
of Sir Hudson Lowe, and which has only this inci- 
dental connexion with the Emperor that he sought 
in vain to obtain it as a residenee in exchange for 
the gloomy place at Longwood,—and the tomb, 
as it appears since it was rifled of its former con- 
tents. 

Mrs. Ward, the writer of the letter-press illus- 
trations, and herself an old resident for years in 
the island, testifies to the “‘ perfectly truthful cha- 
racter of the drawings :”—as to their artistic merits, 
their historic interest, their grace and beauty as 
mere scenes,—we can ourselves pronounce in their 
favour. These sketches should become the com- 
panion and complement to all histories of Napo- 
leon, and particularly to all records of his life and 
death at St. Helena. They paint eloquently the 
dreary loneliness of the imperial and imperious 
captive in his rocky isle,—the meanness of the 
accommodation provided in his old age for this 
former dweller in palaces and maker of kings. In 
these plates we see at the outset, in the miserable 
home assigned to him, the cperation of that spirit 
of petty parsimony — disgraceful to any nation, 
and more than commonly so to a wealthy country 
like ours in a case so curiously exceptional, — 
which characterized the entire treatment of the 
great exile: reducing, as Byron has it, 

The queller of the nations 
To daily squabbles o’er disputed rations. 

Of the views here given, though, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of the governor's house, they all 
contain elements of curious and absorbing interest, 
—an interest which must grow with time and new 
events, becoming as the ages roll on half mythical, 
half historical,—the most beautiful as pictures and 
the most attractive as localities are in our judg- 
ment the first plate and the last—‘The Briars’ 
and the ‘Tomb.’ How suggestive of sinister and 
melancholy thoughts are the very names of places 
identified with Napoleon on the island! His 
first lodging was in The Briars—the windows of 
his after-residence looked out into Deadwood! 
The house called by the ominous name of ‘ The 
Briars’ stands, as we here see, in a picturesque 
and sombre valley ; and near it, on a rising ground, 
is the pretty pavilion where he first took up his 
abode, with his secretary Las Casas, and in which 
he commenced his memoirs. The now empty grave 
lies in a valley, dark and lonely, but rich with 
the exuberant vegetation of a tropical clime. The 
cool willows and the still cooler fountain—now so 
famous in story—had made this spot a favourite 
with the emperor; and in utter hopelessness of 
finding a place of repose ‘‘ on the banks of the Seine 
among the French whom he loved so well,” he 
desired to be buried there, in the shade which he 
had also loved well in his latter days. By one of 
those coincidences which superstition is apt to con- 
nect with more than mortal agencies—one of the 
three beautiful willows under which he had so often 
pondered and reposed was blown down on the night 
of his death. The other two have been broken and 
carried off by a host of travellers, until one bare 
and rugged stump alone remains to mark the spot 
—a characteristic feature in the scene—the dead 
willow watching by the empty grave ! 

We must not close our notice of this volume 
without saying that Mrs. Ward has done her part 
in the letter-press with feeling, taste and judg- 
ment. The common error in such cases is, to 
describe the plates instead of illustrating them. 
Mrs. Ward does not make a parade of telling the 
reader that which he can see for himself in the 
drawings. The lithographs have been most ably 
executed by Mr. Charles Haghe. Altogether this 
Souvenir is one which should be welcome to a large 
class of readers, not only English but European. 
There is no country in Europe, from the Ural 
Mountains to the hills of Granada, from the Gulf 
of Finland to the Straits of Messina—in the his- 
tory of which the Exile of St. Helena does not form 
a prominent figure. Wherever there are readers 
there must be an interest, more or less personal 
and profound, in the scenes here depicted with rare 
fidelity and skill. The work is, almost as a 





his last,—the new and much superior house at 


matter of course, dedicated to Louis Napoleon :— 
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to the countrymen of the Emperor its attraction 
will doubtless be very great. ; 





PICTURES BY THE LIVING PAINTERS OP Typ 
SCHOOLS OF ALL COUNTRIES, 

Tue collection exhibiting at Lichfield House, in 
St. James’s Square, has been so slow in its forma, 
tion, and has continued month after month to beso 
inadequate a fulfilment of the good intentions of 
those who planned it,—that we have all along felt 
that a notice of its contents would be unfair at 
once to those projectors themselves and to the 
foreign schools which this assemblage assumed tg 
re mt. That a more adequate expression of 
Continental Art would gradually accumulate a 
the scheme became more extensively known 
abroad, we have from week to week continued to 
expect. Now that a considerable number of 
accessions have swelled the collection, and that 
perhaps little more is to be expected towards 
raising its character to the point at which 
it would have been pleasant to deal with it— 
although we are given to understand that it 
is proposed to keep the Exhibition open for ap. 
other year,—we are probably justified in takj 
it as we find it for a few words of remark. 
In doing this, however, we must 
the collection as one of individuals, —not of 
schools. It amounts in this month of October to 
517 works; and in no respect can they be con. 
sidered as presenting anything like an average 
representation of the powers or characteristics 
of the various countries of Europe from which 
they come. We repeat that the idea was a good 
one which sought thus to supply the want occa 
sioned by the prohibition of pictures in the Crystal 
Palace. The wish to bring together elsewhere the 
works of the principal living artists of Europe in 
the way of comparison and honourable rivalry, 
when all the rest of the world were contending p 
the spirit of friends, deserved a far more hearty 
co-operation and ample realization than it has 
here found. 

To show how entirely the project may be said 
to have failed, we may mention that in the French 
department, for instance, of this collection there 
are no works by Horace Vernet, Ary Scheffer, or 
Delaroche. Turning to other countries,—we have 
nothing by Lessing, Bendemann, Schadow, Schnorr, 
Veit, Overbeck, Hess, Cornelius, Kaulbach, anda 
host of other celebrities, continental or English. 

In the collection as it stands, a careful com- 
parison of the merits of foreign painters with those 
of artists of like standing in our own school will 
not be to the disparagement of the latter. The 
Historical contributions from abroad are not dis 
tinguished by either elevation of conception or 
power in the designation of form. The Poetical 
treatments seldom exceed scholastic arrangements 
of the academic pose. The Fancy Portraiture, 
though more careful in its drawing, is less effective 
in its making up than our own. The Genre achool 
exhibits less self-reliance than ours and mor 
recurrence to individual type. The Marine de 
partment demands the like remark : and the Land- 
scape is far below mediocrity,—ignoring in the 
larger number of cases any attempt at botanical : 
or geological truth. The lower walks of Still-life 
and Flowers are insignificant,—and in the repre- 
sentation of inferior animals there is little to advert 
to that is creditable. P 

In the class of History, the most pretending 
work is a large picture of The Death of Nelson (No. 
32), by Ernest Slingeneyer, of Brussels. Deficient 
in propriety of action, in refinement, in the indi- 
vidualities which portraiture could have supplied 
and the subject demanded,—wanting in episodi¢ 
touches, yet abounding in such sickening details 
as are familiar to the surgeon,—we are somewhat 
surprised to hear of its being considered worthy of 
a public subscription and a place in the national 
repository ofour naval achievements. Tfa largespact 
of valuable wall at Greenwich shall be ultimately 
ceded to this huge canvas, it will there have # 
undergo most unfavourable comparisons; contras 
as it will be with Arthur Devis’s well-known scené 
in the cock-pit of the same vessel,—a picture te 
markable alike for its truth to nature, its artisti¢ 
beauty, and its touching sentiment.—A better 
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=~ the Belgian school is M. A. Chauvin’s 
ee as Egypt (30) :—representing the Holy 
Family, in its terror, conducted by a native Arab 
a river. The painter has in his novel treat- 
of the incident omitted no circumstance that 
enhance its interest or interpret true expres- 
on by appropriate and winning gesture.—Of the 
game school, there are three pictures by Baron 
Wappers. ‘The best of these is, the larger picture 
of io reading his Tales to Queen Jeanne of 
Naples and the Princess Mary (344). The prevailing 
gatiment of this picture is just such as might 
have been sup to inspire the voluptuous 
rms of the glowing south at the recital of some 
of the warmer pages of the poet. The painter 
has perfected the sensuousness of form, to the 
extent of pruriency. He has, however, suc- 


pent 


weded in realizing much of the fervidness of a 
gene that had better have been left altogether un- 

.—A small and less pretending picture 
Gaévidve de Brabant (163), by the same hand, 
yill not be accepted as any high evidence of power 
or trathfulness. 
nther than a successful realization. 


Tt is a tasteful arrangement 
So much 
qnventionalism is mixed up with it as to compel 
the recollection of what the Pompeo Battoni’s 
wd their school did in Italy to degrade Art at the 
ad of the last century.—A single figure of a 
gouching boy, Lowis XVII. when apprenticed to 
M, Simon the Shoemaker (286) is a careful study, 
by the Baron, of the youthful prince :—certainly, 
however, not beyond the average of such studies as 
ae annually contributed to some of our minor 
Art institutions by some of our younger hands, 

The Loves of the Angels (57) will be remembered 
sa previously exhibited work by Mr. Thomas 
Mogford. It is full of fancy and of passages of 
wry agreeable colour. M. Signol’s Woman taken 
in Adultery (63) is, we believe, a variation from 
the picture that was engraved.—Mr. Cave Thomas's 
Ajred sharing his Loaf with the Pilgrim (99) is 
bre.—M. Delaroche’s repetition—if not copy—of 
Cromwell viewing Charles I. in his Coffin (102) deals 
witha subject which has surely been often enough 
paraded before the public. It is repulsive from the 
fulness with which every detail of horror is dwelt 
a. Its very truthfulness excites our distaste. 

Awild and savage combination of figures and 
aimals is M. Felix Leullier’s picture of The early 
(hristians devoured by wild Beasts (179). This is 
m attempt to realize one of those brutal scenes 
that were enacted in the Coliseum during the 
rigu of Domitian. The work interests more 
fom the address with which the artist has grouped 
ite forms than from any excellence of handicraft. 
~For variety of character, impassioned gesture, 
tnthfulness of perspective, and spirit, there is no 
work here to surpass M. Hasenclever’s Depu- 
tation before the Magistrates (240). It is more 
doquent than dozens of newspaper and other re- 
prs of the tumult and excitement that prevail 
#such insurrectionary movements as the year 
1M8 abounded in. ‘For successfulness of result, 
tis work may be honestly recommended to close 
ispection. 

The large picture of St. John preaching in the 
Desert (290), by M. Haberzettel, is here once more 
idore the public. Neither the pictures at the 
Hemitage nor the opportunities of foreign travel 
te qualified this member of the Imperial Aca- 
teany of St. Petersburgh for great things. Sterility 
d thinking bestrides his work,—the attitudes are 
uless, the physiognomies are vacant,—and there 
‘neither the active nor the passive enthusiasm 
hich the discourse of the preacher should have 

in the various conditions of age and of sex. 

Mr. H. Stanley’s study of Fra Beatv Angelico da 

tole painting in the Convent (331) does not ex- 
tit that solemnity and repose which were the 

ishing features of the old painter’s charac- 
&, orhis art. ‘The excitement of attitude is here 
: »—and the action bespeaks a tour de force 
wither than the quiet and swave touch of the mo- 
ustic painter.—A work that has cost so much 
‘Weand trouble as M. A. N. Perignon’s Taking 
*Missolongh and Heroic Defence of the Inhabitants 
2) is not to be passed over hastily;—but the real 
ce of a few parts is not sufficient to redeem 

uty defects from making up a disagreeable whole. 





—Another painful subject is, M. Leon Coignet’s 
Episode of the Massacre of the Innocents (338)—well 
known, by the engraving ;—in which an excited 
mother, who has taken refuge in a place as she 
hopes safe from the ken of her pursuers, stops her 
child’s mouth lest its cries should betray her 
whereabout. The picture is colossally coarse.— 
Nor does M. Etex shine in his academic study of 
St. Sebastian (336). His enterprise and successes 
with the chisel as well as with the brush are, how- 
ever, so frequent that he can afford the blame 
attaching to a departure like the present from his 
ordinary course of merit.—Another study of Louis 
the Seventeenth, when a Boy, in the Prison of the 
Temple (342) is from the pencil of M. Decaisne. 
it is not unlike Greuze in the sentiment of the 
head and the tones of the flesh. Two studies for 
frescoes in the Basilica at Munich by Shraudolf— 
St. Boniface of England preaching Christianity to the 
Pagans of Germany (351), and The Consecration of the 
same saint to the Bishopric of Mayence (352), a com- 
panion to the former—reveal the care and sincerity 
with which the modern Teutonic frescanti set 
about their great undertakings. There is a truth- 
fulness in the conduct of the forms—both nude 
and draped—well worthy the attention of our own 
students; by whom it is much to be apprehended 
that these and similar manifestations are voted 
dry and hard. They may serve as good correc- 
tives, nevertheless, to the overweening partiality 
for Dutch and Flemish influences. 

The Cavalier Francesco Podesti, one of the lead- 
ing artists of the present day at Rome, contributes 
to this collection The Hervic Defence of the City of 
Ancona against the Army of the Emperor Barbarossa, 
mm 1160 (386). It is one of the largest, most ambi- 
tious, and most successful works here. Spirit and 
feeling breathe through it, in spite of much of the 
convention of the Italian art of the middle of the 
last century. There is much in it also to remind 
us of the days of Cammuccini:—and no slight 
congeniality with some of the encaustics of the 
Munich Residenz, with a better sense of colour, 
and here and there passages of action and of facial 
expression that would be creditable to almost any 
period.—The Resurrection (394), by M. Asher, 
is certainly no revival of the deep feeling of those 
treatments of the same subject which it obviously 
emulates. It is both mentally and materially 
weak.—To The Christening Dinner (401) by M. 
Geyer much commendation is due. He has here 
produceda more spirited and richly coloured result 
than is usual in Greuze’s similar compositions of 
familiar life,—which it aims at resembling. While 
it has none of the insipidity of the latter, it has 
more liberal touches of truth,—without any of the 
French artist’s pruriency. The Augsburg Pro- 
fessor bas beaten his prototype. 

By another foreign Professor, M. Biihr of Dresden, 
Ivan the terrible Czar of all the Russias, at the 
moment when some Pagan Conjurors foretell his 
Death (458) is a design of no common order. The 
subject is of deep dramatic interest—and has been 
powerfully felt. The mise en scéne, so to speak, is 
given with force and passion. There have been few 
figures in recent days more completely embodying 
the attributes of autocratic power in combination 
with the ferocity of animal nature than that of the 
king in this picture. For the discrimination be- 
tween the European and Tatar races and other 
points of appropriate character the Professor is 
entitled to more commendation than for his accom- 
plishments in colour or his management of light 
and shade.—The Chevalier J. J. Eckhout, on the 
contrary, in The Idiotcy of Charles the Sixth (472) 
has given up everything to colour and effect,— 
abandoned all address to the mind for the humbler 
desire of pleasing the eye. 

Of the present condition and future prospects of 
the Swedish School little can be said if the six spe- 
cimens here contributed by the reigning Prince are 
to be taken as fair witnesses :—and we are probably 
entitled to assume that some of the most accom- 
plished examples of that school were selected for 
the purpose of exhibiting its character to the 
world’s meeting. Liberality of aim and skill in 
art-appliance are alike wanting in the picture 
of Cavalry Troopers on their March, by Prof. 
Wahlborn, of Stockholm. Its greatest merit is, 





| the individuality of physiognomy in the heads of 


the different soldiers. Zhe Marine Swmrise, by 
M. Berger, is not of much mark: and The Bays 
and Dog, by Croily, are inferior to the average 
of such matters in the hands of ordinary artists of 
Paris or of London. The Winter View of Amster 
dam, by Stick, is not remarkable either for truth 
or for taste. The best of these pictures is by 
Wickemberg—A Marine Moonlight. Jt is without 
the delicate and chaste tints of the hour; but 
powerful in its light and dark,—the latter to the 
verge of blackness. 





Fine-Arr Gossirp.— The Revue des Deus 
Mondes gives an account of the researches of 
M. Perret in the Catacombs of Rome, which 
will interest our readers. It appears that the 
antiquarian in question has been engaged for six 
years in exploring the catacombs, and in copying 
the remains of ancient Art hidden for ages im 
those extraordinary chambers. Burying bimself 
for five years in this subterranean city, he has ex- 
amined every part of it, in spite of difficulties and 
perils of the gravest character :—the refusal of his 
guides to accompany him,—the intricacy of the 
passages,—the necessity for clearing a way through 
galleries choked up with earth which fell in from 
above almost as fast as it was removed,—the diffi- 
culty of damming up streams of water which ran 
in from above,—the foulness of the air, and conse- 
quent difficulty of breathing and preserving light 
in the lower chambers. During his long sojourn 
in the nether regions, M. Perret succeeded in ex- 
ploring the whole of the sixty chambers and their 
connecting galleries; and he has now returned to 
France with a collection of drawings which extends 
to 360 sheets in large folio. Of these, 154 sheets 
contain representations of frescoes,—65 of monu- 
ments,—23 of paintings on glass (medallions in- 
serted in the walls and at the bottom of vases) 
containing 86 subjects,—41 drawings of lamps, 
vases, rings, and instruments of martyrdom, to the 
number of more than 100 subjects,—and finally, 
90 contain copies of more than 500 sepulchral 
inscriptions. Of the 154 drawings of frescoes, 
two-thirds are inedited, and a considerable num- 
ber have been only lately discovered. Amongst 
the latter, as we learn from the Revue, are the 
paintings on the celebrated wells of Platonia, said 
to have been the place of interment, for a certain 
period, of St. Peter and St. Paul. This spot was 
ornamented with frescoes by order of Pope 
Damasus, about A.p. 365, and has ever since 
remained closed up. On opening the empty tomb, 
by permission of the Roman government, M. 
Perret discovered fresco paintings representing 
the Saviour and the Apostles, and two coffins of 
Parian marble. It is stated that on the return 
of M. Perret to France, the Minister of the In- 
terior entered into treaty with him for the acqui- 
sition of his collection for the nation. The pur- 
chase has been arranged, and the necessary 
amount, upwards of 7,5001., obtained by a special 
vote of the National Assembly. The drawings 
will be published by the French Government in a 
style commensurate with their importance. 

Few towns in England stand in greater need of 
artistic embellishment than Leeds. Its Cloth Hall 
is about as ugly and dingy as a large building can 
well be ; and in its busiest part, near its market, 
railway and exchange, ‘‘ where merchants most do 
congregate,” there is hardly a building with any 
redeeming point of interest. The corporation, 
however, have at length resolved to erect a new 
Town Hall, for which a sum of 31,500/. has been 
already voted. 

We hear from a correspondent at Berlin that the 
group of ‘The Hero and the Lion,’ a commission 
given some years ago by King Frederick William 
to Professor Rauch, and on which Lis pupil Albrecht 
Wolff has been engaged for a long time, is in a 
forward state. The work is intended for the empty 
pedestal in front of the Museum in the Lust-garten, 
as a pendant to the famous group of the Amazon 
by Kiss. Comparison and contrast will, of course, 
be courted by the position and subjects of the two 
works, but the time for criticism on relative merits 
has not yet arrived. The young artist labours in 
the light of his rival’s great reputation ; but he has 
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the advantage of preparing his model in the studio — 

and under the immediate eye of his old master, CHEMISTRY and SCIENCE. W W 

Professor Rauch. The attitude of his Hero is NE ORKS, — Shey 

noble, and the composition of the figures is graceful PUBLISHED BY 

and effective. The bronze cast is not expected to eens 

be ready for two or three years yet. TAYLOR, WALTON & MABER hose 
Among the votes of money recently passed by i ; : LY, a 

the French Assembly we notice a grant for the se nOMIRY GAMLOWAY, = wu See. tee eal wera Ho 

resumption of the suspended excavations at 7 Camb: 


- a’, Pint d this ding work to the | A HANDBOOK of NATURAL PHI. 


Nineveh—the renewed excavations to be directed bli who are anxious to initiate mE El 
by M. Place, the successor of M. Botta as French their puns into the ieee of a most fascinating and most LOSOPHY and ASTRONOmMy, T 








ranch of human knowledge.” 
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consul at Mosul ; another for fitting out a scien- London Journal of Medicine. By DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C, 
tific expedition ’to be despatched into Assyria Formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astron 1 COMP. 
to complete the discoveries recently made in that By the same Author, University College, London. omy in IL —_ 
part of the world ; and a third for clearing outa} A Manual of Qualitative Analysis. First Course, m1 200K 
temple of Serapis, discovered in the environs of Post 8vo, cloth, 4s, oe ae PNEUMATICS, jv. JUVE! 
Memphis by M. Marlette, and conveying to Paris HYDRAULICS. OPTICS. ¥. Ly 
the statues and works of Art which it contains. Practical Chemistry, including Analy- Illustrated with upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. bi NEAP 
Nine new rooms were opened this day week in SIS. With numerous Illustrations on Wood. Feap. 8vo. One Volume, large 12mo, 128. 6d. cloth, Vu. THE 
the Museum of the Louvre. The collections which —. 68, 6d. By J ous E. DOWN! AN, Professor of Practical | «we have much pleasure in eeeenties ® + 
they contain are so arranged as to illustrate in a ; Handbook of Natural Philosophy.’ It is one of the best pent 3 
groups and periods the history of French sculpture FO ed ee mag Seer pee Sot ineOre lens ne availed himeelf rope ot dee = 
from the renaissance of Art under Louis XII. to - ; as its pages are enriched baby oy Foe rand valuable mater ‘vr THE Ql 
modern times,—the series of works closing with the nolioh Journal of Eduoaton, is publi 


‘ : *“* Nothing could be better for th 
productions of Houdon and Chaudet. In England A Manual of Chemistry. = volume here published.”— From the British Qu (Quarterly Renae a 1 WIDO 


- “ - t 7 « 
we have nothing to compare with such a series. | {luth, ius od By GEOKUE FOWNES Pcs. "> | 4 Our examination of the work leads ug to speck mot fg. MPR 
Our best works are scattered in private houses all all subjects brought up to the present level of science, clan = 


over the country. We have, it is true, valuable] q pyactical Hand-book of Medical — a Ae a tlged — Concipences. Jt wil ea ’ 

though imperfect collections of some individual as a serviceable guide to all who are about tocommence the stuiy VE THE 
- CHEMISTRY; with numerous Illustrations on Wood. By | of physics.”— From the Medical Guzett 

sculptors— such, for instance, as the Flaxman JOHN E. BOWMAN. F cap. dvo. cloth, 6s. 6d, 

Gallery in London University;—but any approach _—_— 

to a general collection, such as would exhibit the Chemistry, as exemplifying the Wis- FAMILIAR LETTERS oN 


progress of the art in this country and afford speci- 











DOM and BENEFICENCE of GOD. By GEORGE FOWNES, 
mens of the styles of its great masters, we have F.R.S. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. CHEMISTRY, 
not, either as national or as private property. The “The field which the author has gone over is one of the | Inj i HE 
" J In its Relations to PHYSIOLOGY, DIETETICS, COMMERCE, : 
Dl 2 utmost interest. He has embraced all the leading facts of th QUAR’ 
want of such ,* gallery the need of a suitable subject, and made them to bear upon his Principal argument.” AGRICULTURE, and POLITICAL ECONOMY, Artie 1. W) 
building in which to arrange it—should be, among Athenaeum. 2 ei 
g ) By JUSTUS VON LIEBIG. IL 0. 
many others, a strong argument for the retention A New ana Cheap Edition, linia 
of the Crystal Palace—Three other new rooms are] Chemistry of the Four Seasons: Oe eel Eenenretenent, with many = _ 
be * ee — = — Sg lig a a a on os ‘Wood fa py OO Bw 9 ¥ Complete in One Volume, feap. 8vo. price 68. in cloth. V GR 
opene ne public, hey Will be devo THOMAS GRIFFITHS. A Sketch of the HISTORY of CHEMISTRY has been prefixed Lis fo 
a collection of the sculptures of the middle ages. to this Edition, which also contains the Results of the Authors Li 
Ch ist: M te 1 d th most recent Kesearches in Dietetics, Physiology, and Agriculture Vu. LI 
nd 
MUSIC AND TH THE DRAMA coments - ee a Bale re “A ae 4 Prospectus, with the Contents of the Volume, may behad [J Taka, Baza, 
aU i ' y 
MR. an J, LINCOLN ON ROSSINI—On TUESDAY EVEN- Natural Theology: being the Bridgewater Treatise. Third | — Von Babylon 


ING NEXT, at the LECTURE-HALL, GREENWICH, at Edition, with h ne tt ssitaaiatiniaa | 
Eight. — Admission free to Members; Non-Members, by Tickets, WILLIAM PROUT, M. D FR ‘ am 
1a each (Children 6d.), to be obtained at the Institution. 








THE STEA EaMg 
Pouncn’s PLayHouse.—‘The Alderman’s Gown ;| Instruction in Chemical Analysis, = Sen on 


or, a Trip to Paris’ is the name of a little piece « practised in the Laboratory of Giessen. By C. REMIGIUS NAVIGATION, ROADS AND 
produced here on Monday. At Boulogne, the civic Fit a BULLOCK, Member of RAILWAYS. 


vestment is missed,—and the dignitary in question QUALITATIVE, 8vo. cloth, 98. EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. ATLAS 
put to consequent inconvenience. Mr. Tilbury is 


: ap a QUANTITATIVE, 8vo. cloth, 14s. . iti * . 
charged with the exhibition of these perplexities ; A New and Cheaper BDgition, vextond and completed to the A 
; ry ? “T can confidently recommend this work, from my own per- reesei ¢ 
and subsequently dresses himself as an old lady— sonal experience, to all who are desirous of obtaining instrue- By DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L. TWENT) 
attends a ball and supper,—and dances the polka tion in analysis, for its simplicity and usefulness, and the y 
: PP le, I facility with which it may be comprehended. *— Baron Liebig. Formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
with the French republicans, The humour of the University College, London. Exec 


situations is broad,—but the wit of the dialogue is P One Volume, 12mo. Illustrated with Wood Engravin; 
somewhat foveed ana heavy. Elements of Natural Philosophy; Nett 
being an EXPERIMENTAL INTRODUCTION to the Edi 
STUDY of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. By GOLDING 
_ MISCELLANEA BIRD, M.D. F.K.S. Third Edition, with numerous En- 
The Archives of Belyiwm.—The Moniteur Belge gravings on Wood. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. LETTERS ON THE PHYSICS OF 
publishes a report by M. Gachard to the Minister of “A volume of useful and beautiful instruction for the 
the Interior relative to the old accounts of the towns young.”—Literary Gazette, THE EARTH. 4 SUP 
and castellanies preserved in the archives of the king- wee Should like to, know that Dr. Bird's book was asso- By H. BUFF, 
m = 2 ciated with every boys’ and girls’ school throughout the king- iat ; i i 
dom. All the accounts for Flanders, which have dom.—Medical Gaus. igiiasiinaisee sie ——— wear oe ee Giessen. ED] 
posi 3] Philippe-le-Hardi 2 1 “ This work marks an advance which has long been wantin; Edited by Dr. CONTAL 
yay deposited — hilippe le Hardiat ~ Chambre in our system of instruction. Dr. Bi rd hes’ succeeded in Professor in the Royal College of Chemistry, London. 2 
8 Comptes of . ille, were giv en up to F elgium by p g an cl tary work of great merit. ’"—Atheneuin. Foolscap 8vo. 
virtue of a special article of the Treaty of May 16, 
769. 7 1 were adde ae: . “ ‘ 
of archives at Bragesand Brussels:<-and thus were | CVCLOP@dia of Practical Receipts 
‘ r sass apg IN ALL THE USEFUL AND DOMESTIC ARTS, bei 
obtained complete the records of which M. Gachard a complete Book of Keference for the ae Bey trades: HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
has drawn up a table.—He finds that there exist 9,464 man, snd Amster. By ARNOLD JAMES OOOLEE. LANGUAGE. 


Second Edition, vo. cloth, lis, 

general accounts, in which are to be found all the on sie neste pes KUT 
revenues and expenditure of the towns and castel- and art. which the author has been Ba ney mpl Bay 4 Late Prof a Se aaenammnadeda 
lanies. He also enumerates 962 private accounts; many years, It consists of several thousand practical receipts. NON S iveculi Gallegn, Lanein. ATL. 
the most remarkable of which are—that for the ex- ; 

. ° 2mo. cloth. . Tau | 
penses incurred for the siege of Calais, in 1436,and| On Near Sight, Aged Sight, and [Next week, La 
that for assistance afforded by the’ inhabitants of IMPAIRED yon with Observations on the Use of 


Glasses. By W. WHITE COOPER, F.R.C.S., Senior Su 
Courtrai, in 1437, to Philippe-le- Bon for enabling him to the North London Ophthalmic’ Institution. Post “Svo. 


to compel the revolted townsmen of Bruges to sur- cloth, 78, THE GERMANIA OF TACITUS; 
render.—Besides these documents, relating to towns “Truly practical, and consequently truly valuable, we re- With ETHNOLOGICAL DISSERTATIONS and NOTES. 


‘ - . . van tm commend this volume to all eyes. There is nothing connected 
of Flanders alone, there are 1,877 which refer to with the sight upon which its advice is not most significant By Dr. R. G. LATHAM, F.RS. 
other towns of the ancient Netherlands. ll are in- and valuable. Founded on the most Sawn scientific know- Author of ‘The English Language,’ & 

ae fi . fi h ledge of his subject, Mr. Cooper goes into details of forms to 
complete, arising from war, fire, or the neglect of improve the vision, ‘to choose glasses, and adopt every course 


. Demy 8vo. - , 
governments. These papers are, nevertheless, said eee Ss or preserve the most precious of our [Un November 
to be of inestimable value. 








(Jusbready. With ilu: 





‘fo CorresrorpEnts.—J. W. R.—W. H. D.—G. M.— ; London: 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
W. S.—E, C. H.—J. W. B.—Sir R. S.—received, London: Joun CuvuRrcuiLt, Princes-street, Soho. Paternoster-row. 
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= Just ready, 
OLUTIONS of the CAMBRIDGE SENATE- 
Se tie ve ee Rocco 
Be ee eet Caius Coll. Camb, — 
8yvo, cloth, 15s. 6d. 





je EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXCII. 
T is THIS DAY published. 


Contents, 
| COMPARATI VE PHILOLOGY: BOPP. 


NNISTOUN’S DUKES OF URBINO. 
1 OoRCES OF EXPRESSION IN ARCHITECTURE. 


RUSKIN. 
v, JUVENILE DELINQUENTS. 
y MIRABEAU’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
yL THE METAMORPHOSES OF APULEIUS. 
yILNEAPOLITAN JUSTICE. 
Vill. THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC THEORY. sb 
Ik THE CATALOGUE OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
NOTE TO ARTICLE VI. OF LAST NUMBER. 
Jondon : Longman and Co, Edinburgh: A.and C. Black. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. cuxxviil. 
T jg published THIS DAY. 





Contents. 

L WIDOW BURNING IN INDIA. 

IL LIFE OF BISHOP KEN. : 

Ill. PURITANISM IN THE HIGHLANDS. 9 

]¥, MIRABEAU AND COUNT DE LA MARCK. , 
7.8i8 THOMAS BROWNE—WILKIN’S EDITION. 

VL THE LEXINGTON PAPERS. : 
VILLYELL ON LIFE AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. 
yi, PAPAL PRETENSIONS. ; 
IX REVOLUTIONARY LITERATURE—FRENCH AND 

ENGLISH. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, 

HE WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
T QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CX. and XCV. for October. 
Atide Il. WESTERN AFRICA. 

IL MARLBOROUGH and the REIGN of QUEEN 
ANNE. 





Ill, REASON and FAITH. 
IV. NEWMAN’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
V GREGORY of NAZIANZUM. 
VL PROCESS and PLEADING. 
VIL DECISIVE BATTLES, 
VL. LIFE and IMMORTALITY. 

Correspondence du Comte de Mirabeau—Feldzug von Sennaar— 
Taka, and Beni Amer—Eine Frauenfahrt um die Welt— 
You Babylon nach Jerusalem—Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 

Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





KIEPERT’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT GREECE, 
Secony Epition. 


MLAS OF ANCIENT GREECE 
AND HER COLONIES: 


TWENTY-FOUR BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED AND 
COLOURED MAPS. 
Executed with the assistance of Dr. C. RITTER. 


By H. KIEPERT. 
‘nd Edition (1851), improved and corrected, price 22s. 6d. 


It. 
Also, by the same Author, 


{SUPPLEMENT TO THE FIRST 
EDITION OF THE ATLAS: 


CONTAINING FOUR CORRECTED AND IMPROVED 
MAPS, 


With itlustrative Text, for the possessors of the first Edition. 
Price 4s. 


Ill. 
Wniform with the above, 


KUTSCHEIT’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT ITALY. 


ATLAS OF ANCIENT ITALY: 


Tapona GrocrapHica ITaLie ANTIQUE OPERA. 
By J. F. KUTSCHEIT. 
ux BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED AND COLOURED MAPS. 
Dedicated to ALEXANDER von Humpotpr. 
Uniform with Kiepert’s Atlas of Greece. 
Price, in Wrapper, 88. 


‘st These 6 Maps can be j i " 
lat Wau Mar me n be joined together, and will form an excel. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books and Maps, 
iy Henrietta-street, Covent-garden.” 





MONS. LE PAGE 


HAS LATELY PUBLISHED NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF HIS 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
FRENCH, 
Designed to obviate the necessity of going to France 
to acquire the Parisian accent. 


_ MONS. LE PAGE’S method of teaching the French language 
is in accordance with nature. A child acquires its native language 
intuitively, and is not at first perplexed with the niceties of 
Grammar ; so in following the system of M. Le Page it gradually 
becomes acquainted with the usual mode of expression in ordinar 
conversation, and then, when the idiom is virtually mastered, 
comes last of all the Grammar. 


Le Page’s L’Echo de Paris; being 
a SELECTION of PHRASES a person would hear daily if living 
in France. With a Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms. 18th 
Edition. Price 4s. neatly bound. 


= 
Le Page’s Gift of Fluency in 
FRENCH CONVERSATION: a SET of EXERCISES for the 
LEARNER of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, calculated to enable 
him, by means of practice, to express himself fluently on the 
ordinary topics of life. Fifth Edition, with Notes, price reduced 
to 38, neatly bound. 


: ° - 

Le Petit Causeur 3 being a Key to the 
GIFT of FRENCH CONVERSATION. The Key gives the cor- 
rect translation of the same into French, thereby showing which 
is the proper expression for every topic of life. Price Bighteenpence, 
sew 


Le Page’s Last Step to French ; 
or, The PRINCIPLES of FRENCH GRAMMAR DISPLAYED, 
in a SERIES of SHOKT LESSONS, each of which is followed by 
Questions as Exercises, with the Versification. Fifth Edition. 
lrice reduced to 3s. neatly bound. 

* In the * Last Step to French’ we have a Grammar superior, in 
our opinion, to any that has preceded it; whilst the three works of 
M. Le Page furnish a complete library for the Student in French, 
and at the same time a manual of conversation, enabling him at 
once to learn and speak the language.”— Parthenon, 


Le Page’s French School, Com- 
PLETE. The Three Parts bound in One Volume, price, in 
cloth, 98. 

Le Page’s French Master for 


BEGINNERS; or, EASY LESSONS in FRENCH, for Juvenile 
to New Edition, with additions, price 3s, 


This day, Second Edition, with Additions, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HE EXPOSITION OF 1851; or, Views of 

THE INDUSTRY, THE SCIENCE, and THE GOVERN- 

MENT of ENGLAND. By CHARLES BABBAGE, Esq., Author 
of the * Economy of Manufactures and Machinery.’ 

John Murray, Albemarle-strect.__ 


Just published, price 1s. 
OSSUTH, his CAREER, CHARACTER, 
and COMPANIONS, 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers and Railway 
Stations. 


UNCH’S RECORDS of the GREAT 

EXHIBITION, containing FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 

and the size of the Times Newspaper, is now Y, price Sixpence, 

Office, 85, Fleet-street, and sold by all Newsmen and at all Rail- 
way Stations. 








CHEAP EDITION OF ‘MARGARET MAITLAND.’ 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound, 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 


RS. MARGARET MAITLAND. 
OF SUNNY SIDE. Written by Herself. , 
“Nothing half so true or so touching in the delineation of 
Scottish character has appeared since Galt published his *‘ Annals 
of the Parish,’ and this is purer and deeper than Galt, and even 
more absolutely and simply true.”"—Lord Jeffrey. 
____ Colburn & Co, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready, elegantly printed and attractively bound, small &vo. 5s, 
EYE -DAY ASTRONOMY; 
Or, PRACTICAL LESSONS on the CELESTIAL SPHERE. 
ty BERENICE GAZEWELL. 
Illustrated by Nine Engravings. 
Extract from the Letter of aneminent Professor of Astronomy. 

“IT have read the manuscript through carefully, and I can state 
my opinion that it does, anp poEs WELL, all that it professes. The 
motions of the moon and planets are. I think, made as intelligible 
as the subject admits, and I cannot but think that the book will 
be a valuable acquisition to general literature. I shall be happy 
to take several copies.” 

Bath: Binns & Goodwin. London: Whittaker & Co. Edin- 
burgh : Oliver & Boyd. Dublin: J. M‘Glashan ; and by order of 
every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 








Published on the Ist and 15th of every Month, price 2d. 

HE P rIc COMPANION; 

a Magazine devoted entirely to Poetry and the Poets. The 
13th Number, for Oct. 1, t a Bi phical and Critical 
Sketch of Mrs. Norton and her Poetry—Massinger and his Writ- 
ings—and a variety of Original and Select Poetry. The 14th Num- 
ber, for Oct. 15, contains Delta, his Life and war Poetry 
of Prose Writers, No. 1, Emerson—A Review of ‘ The Purgatory 
of Suicides’—and a variety of Original Poetry. 








Le Page's tabulation of the verbs is as lete as it is 
good : his Syntax is lucid and scholar-like, and his Exercises are 
well graduated, and likely to exercise the student's mind with his 
memory.”—Gentleman’s Magazine, 


2 
Le Page’s Ready Guide to French 
COMPOSITION. FRENCH GRAMMAR by EXAMPLES; 
giving Models as Leading-strings throughout Accidence and 
Syntax, and presenting a comparative view of the English and 
French Idioms in their principal differences. In one vol. 12mo. 
price 43. neatly bound. 


a ‘ = ‘ 
Le Page’s Petit Musee de Litte- 
RATURE FRANCAISE. ELEGANT EXTRACTS from the 
most EMINENT WRITERS of FRANCE, in PROSE and 
VERSE; with Chronological and Critical Notices of French 
Literature, from the Fourteenth to the Nineteenth Century. In 
one vol. 12mv, handsomely bound, price 5s, éd. 


NEW HAND-BOOK OF FRENCH CONVERSATION. 
For the Use of Families at Home and Travellers Abroad. 


Le Page’s French Prompter: a 
COMPLETE HAND-BOOK of CONVERSATION, Alphabeti- 
cally arranged, so as to obviate all difficulty of reference ; forming 
at once a perfect English and French Dict y, an pl 
Manual of Conversation, as it gives at each word all the phrases 
relating to it which are heard daily in polite families. Third 
Edition, in a neat pocket volume, price 5s. bound. 

_ “This is far superior to the ordinary books of the sort : by look- 
ing at the English word or phrase, you are immediately informed 
of the equivalent French word or phrase.”— Economist, 


Cherville’s First Step to French; 


indispensable to, and in harmony with, all French Grammars : 
being a Collection of Progressive Familiar Conversations, in French 
and in English, showing a Parallel between the Pronunciation, 
Etymology, Accidence, and Idioms of the Parts of Speech, in both 
Lan es, with Grammatical Ubservations on a New Plan. New 
and Improved Edition, with Additions, price 3. 

“ Asan elementary book, we have seen none whose plan is better 
adapted to insure a sound and comprehensive knowledge of the 
language.”— Observer. 


BEST ENGLISH GRAMMAR EVER PUBLISHED. 
New Edition, price 1s. bound in cloth, 


An Elementary English Gram- 

MAR, upon an entirely new principle, especially adapted, by its 

implicity and its ises, for the fanion classes in 
schools, for private tuition, or for self-instruction. 
By the Rev. W. H. PINNOCK. 

“ Pinnock’s Grammar as issued into the world by Effingham 
Wilson is the best and clearest that has ever appeared, and ought 
at once to supersede every other book of its class.” __ k 

United Service Magazine, 
GUIDE TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
This day, in a neat pocket volume, 2s. 6d. bound, 


Composition and Punctuation 


FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED for those who have neglected the 
study of Grammar ; and wherein Foreigners who may be learning 
English will also find information calculated to facilitate their 
progress in the understanding of the language. 

JUSTIN BRE 








y ENAN, 

Sixth Edition, considerably au "Te and carefully revised 

roughout. 

“ We have read this little book with much satisfaction. Some- 
thing of the kind has been long wanted, and the want is now very 
ingeniously supplied.”—Edinburgh Literary Juurnal. 

London: Errincnam WILson, Royal Exchange ; 
and Messrs, Lonaman, 










Poetic Companion Office, 20, Paternoster-row, London. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 
ALES AND STORIES FROM HISTORY. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. Sixth Edition, 1 volume, with 
Illustrations, 58, 
LIGHT IN DARKNESS ; or, The RECORDS 
ofa VILLAGE RECTORY. Fifth Edition, 2s. 6d. 
POPULAR POEMS. Selected by E. Parker. 
Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 

London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. =a 
ARNOLD'S DEMOSTHENES, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
In 12mo. price 44. 

HE PHILIPPIC ORATIONS of 
DEMOSTHENES, with ENGLISH NOTES, from the best 
and most recent Sources. 

Edited by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Also, by the same Editor, (uniformly printed.) 

1. The ORATION of DEMOSTHENES on 
the CROWN, 4. 6d. 
2.The OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS of 
DEMOSTHENES. 3s. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


I. 
LADY AVICE. 
2 vols. 
II. 


JOHN DRAYTON. 


2 vo! 
Ill. 


LADY SELINA CLIFFORD. 


Edited by LADY DORMER. 2 vols. 
Iv. 
THE COMPULSORY 
MARRIAGE. 


3 vols. 


Vv. 
THE FIRST COUSINS. 


By A. 0. SAXON. 2 vols. 
vi. 
CASTLE DELORAINE; or, 
The Ruined Peer. 


By MARIA P. SMITH. 2 vols. 
Ricnarp Bentiay, New Burlington-stree . 
*4* To be had at all the Libraries, 
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Just published, in 8vo. price 168. STANDARD WORKS. GUN LIFE ASSURANCE so N°. ) 
ICERO’S ORATIONS AGAINST. VERRES; 2 vols. imperial 8vo, price 2. 2a, cloth lettered, Clery, AN, soe 
forming Vol.1 of CICERO'S On ATIONS. | Baited by GHO. HE. "HISTORY of ENGLAND during the} SHARE OF PROFIT. ‘INCREASED FROM "hot loe 
ow 0 Tint vo 5 . * 
j= a hy wplaiaeof the’ BLBLIOTH ECA Chassica. edited | ARTLSBAU, YEARS’ PEACE: 13816-1816. By HARRIET ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS, iT Be 
by Geo. Lone. M.A., and the Rev. A. J. Macteane, M.A., Trinity | 4 phe oe ee bint — a © Midsummer 1850, and fhe course 
College, Cambridge. vols, imperial Svo. price 52. 12s. cloth lettered, n re (tivison, wi il Pan. gy the res 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane ; and G. Bell, 186, Fleet-street. H E PICT ORIAL HISTORY of EN GLAND; reiPare 1 ‘iN rover TiS ofthe Net roa these Sacts $5 
fe OE ERAT F TOR EE being a History of the People as well as of the Kingdom, | #er™ . their contrib. Insured. 
NEW ITALIAN GRAMMAR, 38, KEY TO EXERCISES, 1. | [ilustrated with eee hundred Woodcuts, and One Hundred and the Society's Prospectus and Ae Act of i contained weoant of 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the ITALIAN vent RS eee on Steel. By GEORGE L. CRAIK and Premiums required by this Society for insu -_ Pros 
LANGUAGE for, the Use of the Students of London Uni- *y* A Complete INDEX to the Work, by H. C. HAMILTON, uivarare much loner than in many other idea s Norwich : § 
yoreltg Golices. By L. MARLOTTI, Author of * Italy, Past and | Rsq., of the State Paper Office, is now ready. Price 10s. cloth, tee fund in addition to the accumulated feet de a ATIC 
*Kealy in isin ai. Bornere-ctrest. In 16 vols. hoy g &vo. (Supplement included), t ts of P Gr 
— HE PENNY CYCLOPA:DIA of the Societ CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, tetany, ff aliVES 
i i Chair 
I SLE LESSONS; with Benen Ben. seveae! for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Edited by GEORGE UN FIRE OFFICE, Established 17), Deput 
ator a , iG M. 
the National Society 7 Training Institution, Battersea. LUNG, A. : . : Threadneedl v——~' Craig’s-court, Cross ; and No, Menber 
“The writer of these i and Pena iy an admirable ote In 4 vols. imperial 8vo. price 22. 108. cloth lettered, . 65, Welbeck-street, Cavendis! mequare, London. aie 
nor ‘ 
ception of what Toshow how this highest k kind of instruction may HE PICTORIAL BIBLE , illustrated with William . Hamilton, ~_ moore and Treasurer, From to 
be rendered not wearisome, but attractive, is his object ; and the Steel Engravings afer celebrated Pictures, and many hun- Charles Bell F. Ci Soremnber| 
teacher who follows his hints,and the example sketched out in | dred Woodcuts; with Original Notes, explanatory of William mS |, Esq. + P. . F. Shaw Lefevre, Esq, pannu 
the present volume, can hardly fail of success.”—John Bull. connected with the History, Geography, Natural History, Litera- | The Hon. P. Ple jacll Bouverie. Henry Littledale, ulated oo 
t is a work on method, or the mode of conveying instruction ; | ture, and Y teen of the Sacred Scriptures. By JUHN KITTO, Harry Chester, George Warde } Norman, Esq, ‘Among ¢ 
pA we are enabled to state, after a very rigid examination of its | D.D., F.S.A. Samuel Pepys ockarell, Esq. one Pearse, =. i = 
es Ee ie ey work of the London: Wm. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. _——. . oa F ayy ole, Esq, on 
whic ee SI gg ge arcane . 
THE STORY GARDEN Cour TY FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, | Hassell Eiiice, E a cunt 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. illustrated by Wuimrer, and 2, Royal poten > uildings, London, Govt. H; 6. Hamilton, R.N. ibaa : ents 
Some ETHING a EW from the STORY a’ ony =, te Sorin dations pain oie Pelie Ladbrok ke, Esq. C. George Thornton, E canes of 
office, the renewals of which fal we 
Brought by Sister’ e Pa fees and E should be paid on or beforethe 14th of October. The receipts are pan fa s insured in this Office, ‘the Presa OD whose i 2, 
“A little book after our, own heart, b by some, "Botish Hans yo ny at the Offices in London, and in the hands of the several | , pay the said 1 Premiums, e either at the # Offices pata 
Andersen. —full of wise and loving teaching.”— Ladies’ Companion, ge street ; Craig’s-court, ing-cross; at 65, 
- » The terms of the County Fire Office are highly advantageous to 
* Written in a pleasing style, and in an exeellent — Fazett the Insured, and have secured to it a large share of public appre Cavendish;-square: of to te Agente | ta the Constey, om or before ) EDI 


* nae and well conceived— aay written “illustoated by 
ts really clever and graceful.” — Guardian. 
Messrs. Groombridge’s exquisite works for 
Wil'shire Independent. 
ea eminds us of * “The Story without an End.’”"—Atlas, 
London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


Waveriey NOVELS. 
CHEAPEST EDITION. 
A Compete Set 
OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 
May now be had 
FOR 45s. 
The Novels Separately, 
FROM Is. 4d. To 2s. 6d. each. 
Catalogues of the different Editions may be had on applica- 


tion to any Bookseller. 


Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; 
And sold by all Booksellers. 


PRIZE ESSAYS 


ON THE 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 


> 


In the year 1849, the Committee of the Reticrovs Tract Socrety 
offered two Premiums of 1001. and 50. respectively, for the best and 
second best Essays on ‘ Tae Present Conpitiox or THE MANv- 
FACTURING AND OTHER WORKING CLASSES, 80 FAR AS THE SAME 
18 AFFECTED BY MORAL CAUSES AND PERSONAL CHARACTER AND 
HABITS, TOGETHER WITH THE BEST ME ANS OF PROMOTING THEIR 
TEMPORAL AND SPIRITUAL WELFARE.’ The following Essays were 
successful in obtaining the award of the adjudicators. 


THE GLORY AND THE SHAME OF 
BRITAIN ; 
Being the Essay which obtained the Premium of One Hundred 
Foolscap 8vo, 242 pegen 28, extra cloth boards. 


THE OPERATIVE CLASSES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN; 


THEIR EXISTING STATE AND ITS IMPROVEMENT ; 
Being the Essay which obtained a Premium of Fifty Pounds. 
Foolscap #vo. 256 pages. 28. extra cloth boards. 


The Committee feel peculiarly interested in the success of these 
two able Essays, believing them calculated to benefit and instruct 
alike the Working Man, the Employer, and the General Reader. 
In the language of a Clergyman, who perused the manuscripts 
previous to their being put to press, “ They do honour to our land, 
our literature, and our common Christianity.” It is hoped that 
they will be generally introduced into Reading-Societies, Mecha- 
nics’, and Factory | ibraries, and the bookshelves of Christian 
Ministers, Manufacturers, and Private Gentlemen. 


= 
PRIZE TRACTS. 

Premiums were also offered for Tracts on the above subject. A 
large number of Manuscripts was received in competition. Two 
of the Tracts towhich Prizes have been awarded are now published, 

A COMPANION FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 


2d. per Copy, or lls. per 100, 


THE TRIALS AND REWARDS OF 
LABOUR. 


Qd. per Copy, or 12s. per 100, 














P REL a ™ =P me ad ” pac yeeig to Daa ew 
er-row ‘aul’s Churchyar iceadilly. 2 
sold by the Booksellers _ 


bation. All claims are settled with poemetinte and liberality. 
Full particulars will be immediately pe enn to parties applying 
egg poe or by post, to either of the above Offices, or to an 
the nts, who are appointed in all the principal towns o: the 
United Kingd dom. 
JOHN A. BE AUMONT, Managing Managing Director, — Director. 
[ J NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
(FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES.) 


Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; Colleg 
Gronenger-street, Hamt yurgh, 
lnstituted a.p. 1714 
LIFE.—Reduced Rates for Young and Middle Ages, with the 
Guarantee of a Company in existence for nearly 140 years. 
The last BONUS (1845) gave appitions to Policies varying from 
25 to 70 per Cent. on the previous Seven Years’ Premiums. 
Lower Rates without Profits. 
Two-thirds only of the Premium may be paid until death, 
and L ing Rates of Premium, and half-yearly 





reen, Dublin; and 





or ogre 
sgranted. Medical Fees allowed. 
FIKE INSU ANCES at the usual rates, and PROFITS re- 
turned on Policies taken out for — ree yew ise payment. 
October, 1851. OMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


NGINEERS’, santa, and UNIVERSAL 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. SOCIETY. Head Office, 
345, Strand, London, opposite Waterloo Bridge. 

‘Assurance ae Railway and ali other accidents, whether on 
shore or afloa 

Policies indis utable. 

A person, aged 30, by ‘payment of 13s. 1d. per quarter, may secure 
to his family 1001, in the event of his death occurring from any 
- whatever, or from any description of 

isease. 


No charge for policy ee or entrance fees. 
Medical referees paid by the Society for their reports. 
The 13a. 1d. per quarter includes all ——— 

The number of policies now issued exceeds 1,300, 
London, Suburban, and Provincial Agents wanted. 


By order, 
FREDERICK CAWRANCE, Actuary and Sec, 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE gp ee ee Snare, 
Established 
8 and 10, WATERSTREET. “LIVERPOOL; 
20’and 21, POULTRY, LONDON. 
Capital, Two Millions Sterling. Reserved Funds, 268,000%, 
iability of Proprietors ut unlimited. 

MICHAELMAS POLICIES should be renewed within fifteen 
days after by A wo September; the Renewal Receipts are in the 
hands of the A 

FIRE INSUE RANCE at home and abroad on liberal terms, and 
no geste for new policies. 

LIF Swern ASCR | om ee branches. 

LIFE PULICIES, ken out under Table No. 2, have 
FIXED BONUSES "GUARANTEED TO THEM, not contin- 
gent 4 Profits, without any Liability of Partnership to the 
Assured, and at moderate Premiums. 

Prospectuses, and all lnfoemation, y be had on application. 

AMIN NDEKSON, Resident Secretary. 
SW INTON BOULT. Secretary to the Company. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO INTENDING ASSURERS, 
NTENDING Life Assurers are respestfally in- 


- vited to compare the principles, rates, and whole provisions 
of the 











SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
with those of any existing company. 

In this Society the whole profits are divisible among the policy- 
holders, who are at the same time exempt from personal liability. 
It claims superiority, however, over other mutual offices in the fol- 
lowing particulars: 

1, Premiums at t early and middle ages about a fourth lower. See 
—ae below.* 

= & more accurate adjustment of the rates of premium to the 


‘al ages. 
gs "A principle in the divi iolen of the surplus more safe, equitable, 
and favourable to good liv 
4. Exemption from pele mneney 
* Annual Premiums for 1002., with Whole Profits. 
Age 3); 2% dr ste th sa 
£115 8118 0/8 1 62 Giol2i4 9/3 5 9'4 1 7151 


* Annual Premiums for 1001, with Whole Profits, payable for 
21 yon only. 


~ Age 20 ma ss os ~ 50 


‘£2°710 '910 8/214 6! 219 ire 6 TE} ola 72 


All policies indisputable unless obtained by frand. 
Forms of proposal, prospectus containing full tables, copies of the 
Twelfth Annual Report, and every information, will be forwarded 
(gratis) oo at the London office, 12, Moorgate-street. 





45 | 








this Office, over and above the time for which they are inund 









































will expire. During tt 
Insurances may be msde for more years than one bya -r 
payment, — in re cases there will be a discount allowed +4 ing . 
premium and duty for every year except the first. — 
RATES OF PREMIUM. Yielding 
First Crass. Seconp Cosme, am 9 Thous: 
1s. 6d. per cent. 28. 6d. per cent. 8. 6d. per This Socic 
This —, inoue Property in ¥ ereign Countries, and ey Rates f 
are by the nature of the risks. Healthy J 
Sees Duty—1848, 181,2702.; 1849, 180,9027. ; 1850, 181,148, et ed 
te ws 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE u 
50, REGENT-STREET ; may be obts 
CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. tonto any 
Policy Holders’ ital, £1 
Annual Income, £150,000. y ~t'-- £743,000, 
Claims paid since the establishment of ofthe Office. £8,001, pet: 
President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Directors. Empow 
The Rev. James Sherman, Chairman. COLONEL 
Hen: ay Mlonevee oe Churchill, Esq. ~~ ty - A 
Henry b. Alexander, Esq. William Os er, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq 4 I 
William J ada, Es d Persons 
Sir Richard D. king, Bart. Frederick peaire, Se half the an 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird William Henry Stone. wrest there 
Thomas Maugham, Esq. — William J — “i. option of 
A.B it, Esq, Directo having the 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F. 8.20, Upper Meninguectn, Polley boca 
Montague-square, 
ATablea 
by which th 
een — TWENTIETHS OF THE PROvITS Ans increasing 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. Policies r 
vithin twel 
Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of of the 
Bonuses. Fk 4 
IB 
= Bonuses added ake Ext 
Sum 
Original Premium, uently, to be further Annual | 
Polley. Insured. a y rcreased annually. 
ished £1223 2 0 
2806 "£2500 eo 4 = Bxtingnt eH Age. 
1818 1000 3 4 10 dines | 114 18 10 ts 
30 
Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. “0 
I a ieee 50 
Policy Sum Bonuses | Total with ‘Additions, 60 
No, | Date. Insured. added. |: be further increased — 
521 1807 £900 | £982 12 1 £1882 13 1 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 a 
3392 1820 5000 | 355817 8 $558.17 8 L K 
Prospectuses seinen may be obtained upon applite mane 
tion to cE A outs an the Office, in all the principal towns of the NUP 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, Ns. Beg resp 
50, Regent-street. 
And Mant 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE A either of 
COMPANY; eotabiiched ~ Loy of Parliament in134- un pr 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, George-street, Bait ticles old 
burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; "4, College-green, Sacceehe 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the ist! Hl Puient Mar 
December, 1847, is as follows :— Est 
Sum added Sum edded Sum ‘ — 
Assurea.| Time Assured. to Policy | to Policy —s ous 
5,000 | 13 yre.10 683 6 8 |£787 10 $ thee, | 
e000 year — ei 210 + tet pric 
‘ joo 00 H Fe 
* 1S e Wrench fab 
. - . 4 Floor Cloth 
‘ a The 
tine ; on aud 
500 l year : —— 
* Exampie.—At the commencement of the year 18/1, 8 pers HOM 
ed thirty took outa Policy for 1,002, the annual ree Need 
which is 242 18. 8d. ; in 1847 he had paid in eT 168. i eaneurpa 
but the profits being 2; per cent. per annum a aed ring stee! 
(which is 22. 10s. per annum for each 1,000.) he had 1571, i Mabe didi 
to the Policy, almost as much as the premiums weand 
T 161, 
the It Bi Uaay 
only one-half need be paid fo ~yn aaa 


surance is for Life. Every iagermation will 
gation to the Resident Director, at the Office, 8, W 
01 





RGE GRANT, Agent and Secretary for London, 





THE ATHENAUM 





Ne 1250) 


1079 








ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
soclerY. Capital 550,002, Duty, 1849, 72,2410. 158, Farm- 
stock x ee EDY. GIVEN, that the Return of Premium, 
Morice his Office in respect of all Premiums paid from the 
sere er, 1845, to the 28th of September, 1850, is now in 
90h of BoP Sa oot, and will coutinue so to Midsummer next. 
ec repect f ve Insurances fall due. By the Constivution of this 
re oe the nett profits are periodically returned to the 
Bet bh are ‘at the same time free from all responsibility on 
seoaat a ie ti ngage agements. e. this manner the cost of insuring 
ible amount. 
tothe fowest poss the Society’s Offices, Surrey-street, 
fe os Crescent, New Bridge-street, Bla kfriars, London 


Neer AL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 





Gracechurch-strect> gate, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE 
ANNUITI &e. 
—Ss ; . hurst Lucas, Es 
ounce mu ia les Lushington, Esa. M.P. 
ms fall due on the Ist of October are re- 
seh the Sy be paid within thirty days from 


ent of the Institution. in 1835, to the 20th of 
ram ehiast, the number of Policies issued was 12,498, producing 
me of 172,5000. 168 SS zane & the pamount of the accu- 

hat day was y 
sale a ieenedts esogeed to Members ofthis Institution is the 
“Dong one that Policies of Assurance may be made payable to 
de Widower, Widow, or Children of the Assured, free of Legacy 


uty. 
uennial division of profits will be made up to 
The nent arember. 1852; and all persons who effect assurances 
oe pefore that time will be entitled to participate in the profits, in 
nee to the time the policy has been in existence. 
ies of the last Report, and all other information, may be had 


qumliaton ae JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


lL. 
ESTABLISHED 1841. 


EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
M LIFE OFFICE, 25, Fol Mall. re 

During ty has been establishe ore 
I i eoand Two Hu narod F ‘olicies have been issued, — 

ug Assurances to the extent of Thirteen Hundred 7 housand 

ting to up 








Tielding Annual P: of Fifty- 
me Pounds. 
This Society i Lady the only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 


h Lives s asoured at lower rates than at most other Offices. 

} 4 of 2 per cent. per annum was added to the policies at 
hut Division of Profits. 

Agents wanted. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other information, 
may beobtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on applica- 
tin to any of the Society's Agents in the country rr. os. 

ctu 


EIS 
« DovgLas SINGER. Secretary. 


PRiTaNNiA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bask, London. 
Establ lished August 1, 184 : 
Empowered by Special Act of aiken. 4 Vict. cap. ix. 
(OLONEL ROBT. ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman, 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persons assured according to these rates are ae ng credit for 
talf the amount of the first seven Ann ums, paying in- 
terest thereon at the rate of Five per Cent. per pom with the 
option of paying off the arrears of Premiums, at any time, or 
baring Sans amount deducted from the sum assured when the 
Policy becomes a claim. 

FOR SECURING LOANS AND DEBTS. 

ATable adapted especially for the securing of Loans and Debts, 
by which the wera gga is obtained on very low, but gradually 
uncreasiny 

Policies who mwithout the exaction of a fine, at any time 
tithin twelve months, if health remain unimpaired. 

A of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’clock. 

et the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

Attendants remunerated in all cases for their reports. 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of J0v/. for the 
Whole Term of Life. 











Whole Premium 


Half Premium for | 
| T seven years. 


seven years. 





FOSTER, Resident Director. 
REW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


E N and CO, 
*PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e. 
more EGE to -_ TSTRELT. to their Establishments, 
OORGATE STREET, } LONDON; 
sanence oe NEWHALL-STKEET, BIRMINGHAM: 
Spal of which places they have always an extensive stock of 


own potections, 
of informing the public, that 





Patentees feel the necessit; 
ticles sold _ Hicctropiated by Elkington & Co.'s process,” offer 
ture, unless such articles bear their 

hat Mark, ry “E, & Co. under a crown.” 


Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
— Replating and Gilding as usual. ee 


[Ouse FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
it ORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
REET LONDON.—Cabinet Furniture of every description at 
autked prices— Brussels Carpet, 28, 8d. per yard—Damask Cur- 
0d. per yard and u upwards; Ditto, in Silk and Worsted 
rd—The best 








e, 

tory in London for Paper Hangings, 
ish and Frenchy De Decorations, adapted either to the Cottage or 
‘te Mansion, fitted up, showing the side of a room furnished. 





res BOULTON'’S NEEDLES.—These 


aleviles have been celebrated for the last half century, and 


in excellence. They are manufactured of the best 
highly-finished tape ints, and poet bur- 
ares and eyes. Sold in sameen ame in every variety of fancy 
Maa cases adapted for presents, by Owen, 98, Oxford: street ; 

61, Strand ; Looker, 42, Leadenhall-street, City ; and by 
ww napera Hod 


Ueurpassed in 
mac have 


AS BOULTON, Manufacturer, London, 





IELEFELD’S IMPROVED PAPIER 
MACHE is applied extensively for the following purposes: 
—Architectural Enrichments of every description; Ventilators 
and Centre Flowers for Ceilings ; Brackets and Trusses; Window 
Cornices; Cons le Tables; Picture and Glass Frames; Patent 
Mouldings in 12 feet lengths; &c. &. A large stock always on 
hand. A variety of specimens may be seen at Class 26, Central 
Avenue of the Cry stat Palace. By Her Majesty's Royal Letters 
Patent.—The Works, 15, Wellington-street } 
Pattern Books may be had. 


ASHIONABLE WEDDING CARDS and 
ENAMEL ENVELOPES, stamped in silver, with flowers, 
crests. andarms ; At Home Cards, Invitations, &c. ; Evgravi ing of 
all kinds by the first talent; a Lady and Gentleman's Arms im- 
paled in a highly-finished water-colour drawing, for 21s.; a ood 
of best cream-laid Paper, and 500 Envelopes, all stam with y 
crest, for 2ls., engraved without ma —H. DOLBY, Hersidic 
Engraver, Praftsman, and Stationer, 56, Regent-street, "Quadra rant. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are per- 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not hable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
ag Ne! Safes and Boxes form a complete “¢ Ghavb & 8 for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and —. Chubb & een, 57, St. 
Paul’s Cee ard, London ; 28, Lord-s t, Liverpool ; ar 
ket-street, Manchester ; and "Horsley | F fields, Wolverh erhampton. 
ILVER TEA SERVICES of New Patterns.— 
\ A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Working Silversmiths, 14, Corn- 
hill, opposite the Bank, have recently finished several new and 
elegant patterns of TEA and COFFEE SERVICES of novel and 
elegant Somen ams and of the highest finish. The following have been 
generally 
The Portland i Pattern, , tastefully; The Lauie< 


Strong Silver “Teas -pot £12 15 0| Strong Silver Tea: pot £15 ~ 0 
Ditto Sugar Basin, gilt 7 40) Ditto Sugar Basin, gilt 

Ditto Cream Ewer, gilt 5 5 0) Ditto Cream pane wilt 5 8 0 
Ditto Coffee Pot .. - 16 16 0| Ditto Coffee Pot -17170 


£42 £47 106 
The Guide to the extensive Stock i in the show-rooms contains the 
bat gee and descriptions of Silver Plate, of London manufacture, 
with copious information an amg | 8 ay or Electro-plated 
Ware, Seeretes — engravings. It m er gratis, or will 
be forwarded, ree, on application. a oR S AVORY & SONS, 
aes Bilversenishes 14, Cornhill, tae opposite the 


orth, Strand, where 








a Pattern, 





EW SHOW R ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL & SON have erected some extensive Warerooms for 
the purpose of keeping every description of Bedstead. In Iron 
their Stock will include every sort manufactured, from the. cheap 
Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsome), ornamented tubular- 
pillared Canopy, as well as Brass steads of every shape and 
pattern ; and in Wooden Bedsteads their Kooms are sufficient] 
extensive to allow them to fit up @ variety, both in Polished Bire 
and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy and French, and also of Ja- 
panned Bedsteads—in fact, tokeep in Stock every sort of Bedstead 
that is made; they havealso a general assortment of Furniture 
Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as to render their Stock com- 
plete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding, and with- 
out attempting to compete with the prices at which the owest class 
of Furniture issold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their 
new Stock will be found to be priced on the same principle by 
which their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, been 
so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain and 
simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive character, 
are of well-seasoned materials, sound workmanship, and warranted. 
Heal & Son’s List of Bedding, pe full rticulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices of every descri Bedding, sent 
free by post, on application to their Factory, 
196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court-road, London. 


HE GREAT EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
newly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glass, 
the size of a Walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 
from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable, at the 
Exhibition, and to SPORTSMEN, Cee and GAME- 
KEEPERS. Price 1l. 108. sent free.— TELESCOPES, A new and 
most important INVENTION in TELESCOPES, possessing such 
extraordinary powers, that some, 34 inches. . with an extra eye- 
piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn's Ring, and 
the Double Stars. They = every other kind, and are of all 
sizes for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c.— 
Opera and Race-course Glasses with wonderful powers; a minute 
object can be clearly seen, from 10 to 12 miles distant. —Invaluable 
newly-invented preserving 8 cles, eye and all kinds of 
Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme deafness.— Messrs. 
& B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


ETCALFE & CO's NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
feconay into the divisions of the teeth, and Cenning them 
in the most effectua] and extraordinary manner, and is famous 
forthe hairs notcoming loose,1s. An improved Clothes Brush, 
that cleans in a third part of the usual time, and incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with 
the durable unbleached Russian bristles,which do not soften 
like common hair. rushes of improved graduat 
and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in the mest 
surprising and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponges.— 
By means of direct importations, Metcalfe & Co, are enabled hon 
secure to their cumbemets the tazery, of a genuine Smyrna Spo: 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.'s Sole Establishment, 
130 g, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words * From Metenlfe’s’ ‘adopted by 
some houses, 


METCALFE'’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 


DER, 22. per box. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 

an excellent Kemedy for Acidities, Heartburn Headache, 

Gout, and Indigestion ; as a Mild Aperient it is samirably adapted 

for Females aud Children. =DINN URD & .. Dispensing 

Chemists, 172, New ha denen Agents for the Improved 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS, is strongly d Soft 
proving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving ie a 
looming and charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant 
perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, 
Sun-burn, Kedness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing — 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c. 
clear it from eve umour, pimple, or eruption ; and, by con: 
tinuing its use caly fora short time, the skin will become ‘and con 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
i Sold in botties, price 2a. 9d., ‘tions for using 
it, by all Medicame Venders and Porfomers. 


Ption of 























ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
\O Cream-laid Note Paper, 5 quires for 9d.; Large size ditto, 5 
quires for 1s ; Plain Envelopes to match, $d. per 100. Best ‘Sealing 
Wax, 14 sticks for 1a. Card Plate engraved for 28. 6d. ; 
Cc ards printed for 2s.6d. A choice Collection of Dressing C —g 
Writing and Travelling Cases, Work Boxes, Envelo: Box 
aes. —*e> Inkstands, Cutlery, &c, at WILLIA LOCK: 
OOD'S, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
pa 308. sent carriage free. 
*x* The finest Eau de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or lla. 
per case of six bottles. 


OOD for INFANTS, INVALIDS, and 
LADIES NURSING, and as a Luxury for persons in 
health —BULLOCK’S SEMOLA is recommended by the most 
eminent of the Profession in Great Britain as superior to eve 
other article of diet for the above purposes, more nutritious 
and ary Cm For weakly children and delicate stomachs 
it is most beneticial.—Sold in Packets at 28. 78. each. at 
all Chemists and Grocers.—SEMOLA BISCUITS are pre ~— by 
Huntley & Palmer ; SEMOLA CHOCOL, ATE by Fry & 


NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, &c.—DU 
a. prea HEALTH-RESTORING FOOD for INVALIDS 





THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, purging, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves 50 times its cost 
in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic. intestinal, liver and 
bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, dyspepsia \indigestion), 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, acidity, heartburn 
oppression, distension, palpitation, — of the skin, shown: 
tism, gout, dropsy. sickness at the stomach during pregnancy, at 
sea, and under all other oe hy debility in the aged ag 
well as infants, fits, spasms, cramps, para 
A few out of 50,000 rsa 
Sees No. of dyspepsia: from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 
I have derived considerable benetit from your Keva- 

pat x ‘aaa Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
lic to authorize the publication of these lines.—Stuart de Decies. 

Cure, No, 49,832 :—“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from ‘dye 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, 
spasms, oieknens at the stomach, and vomitings have been re- 
moved by Du Barry’  oeellont ‘food.—Maria Jolly Wortham, 


Ling, near Diss, Norfo! 

Cure, No. 180:—“ Twen' ears” per constipation, 
indigestion, and debility, which I had suffered great misery, 
and which no medicine Pe | vomeve or relieve, have been effec- 
in a very short time.—W. R. 


tually cured by Du Barry's Feod 

Reeves, Pool Anthony, ao, a ach it 
ight years’ for whic po mnin i ive 

with cramps, spasms, and a. ‘or wh ch my 

>, - by Du 


meng 


Cure, No. 4,208:—" 
sulted the advice of many, ha 
Barry’s delicious food in a a po on ane 1, shall be happy to 
caoey ony ks inquiries.— —Rev. John W. Flavell, Riddlingten Rec- 

ry, Norfolk. 

— Three years’ excessive nervousness, with 
in my neck and left arm, and general debility, which rend m, 
life very miserable, lically removed by Du Barry's 
food.—Alex. Stuart, / rchdeacon o Skibbereen.” 

Similar Lt from William .» Barrister-at- 
Law, King’s Coll a who, after su! ng 60 years from 
partial paralysis, has regained the use of his abe nD a very short 
time upon this excellent food; Major-General Thomas King, Ex- 
mouth; the Rev. Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks, a cure of 
functional disorders; Mr. Thomas Woodhouse, Bromley, record- 
ing the cure of a lady from constipation and sickness during preg- 
nancy ; Miss Eliza acobs, of Nazing Mew Waltham- 
Herts a cure of extreme nervousness, indigestion, and 

, Miss hyY near Liverpool, a 
cure of 10 years’ dyspepsia and nervous Nevitability Drs. Ure and 
Heke ames Shorland, Esq. Sydney-terrace, ding, 
Rerks _~ ~~ > in the 96th rt, a cure of dropsy ; James 

0 Athol-street, Perth, a cure of 13 years’ cough, with 
ptm wetility: The only remedy which hes ¢ obtained 50,000 
testimonials of cures of the above and many other complaints 
many of which h sted other modes of treatment, and 
been abandoned as incurable. 

Asa measure of precaution against Ervalenta, Arabian Revalenta, 
Lentil Powder, Patent Flour of Lentil, Arabica Food, and other 
spurious and injurious simitetions, Messrs, Du Barry & Co. pero 
appointed such agents in London and the country, > ehess “the 
respectability is ~% additional guarantee to the public of t 
genuineness of their health-restoring food. Thus in London 
agents— Fortnum, Mason Co., 182, Piccadilly, purveyors o F ne 
Majesty the Queen; Hedges & Butler, 155, Kegent-street; and 
through all respectable grocers, chemists, and medicine venders. 
In canisters, suitably packed for all climates, and with full in- 
structions, 51b. 11a; 12)b. 228. ; L ; 10 1b, 338, 
The 10 Ib: and 12 ib. c carriage free 200 miles ‘on receipt of post- 
office order. —Du Barry & Co., 127, New Bond-st treet, London. 
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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
“NORTON'’S” 
C AMOMILE PILLS are confidently recom- 


mended as a simple but certain remedy, to all who suffer from 
Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heart- 
burn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, Disturbed 
Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, General Debility, Costive- 
ness, hey act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient: are 
mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, and 
thousands of persons can bear testimony to the benefits derived 
from their use. Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, each, in 
every ad in the Kingdom. 
CAUTION.—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do 
i “~¥ pertanded to purchase any of the various imitations which 
up in consequence of the success of “* NORTON’S 
CAMOMIILE PILLS.” 


CURES of ASTHMA, COUGHS, &c., by 
DR_LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 

From Mr. Oldham, chemist, Market-place, Wisbeach.—** From 
the great quantity of your wafers I have sold, I have had an excel- 
lent opportunity of witnessing their effects, and I have much 
pleasure in being able to inform you that several obstinate cases of 
asthma and coughs have been completely cured by their use; and, 
indeed, their efficacy is general in diseases of the lungs.”—To 
Singers and Public Speakers they are invaluable for clearing and 
srenpinesien the voice. They havea pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d., 


, and 118 per Also, 
LOGOCK’S FEMALE WAFE 
the best medicine for ladies. Price ls. 14d., 28. 9d., = lie. per box. 
All pills under similar names are counterfeits, 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS a certain Specific for 
NERVOUSNESS, LOWNESS of SPIRITS, and DIS- 
ORKDERED STOMACHS —The wonderfully regenerating effects 
roduced by these invaluable Pills are truly astonishing. This 
oh medicine acts in so peculiar a manner on the system, that by 
following the directions affixed to each box as to the mode of using 
it, nervous irritability is allay = the tone of the stomach — 
ened, the  slouticn improved, fi om f circulation given to 
blood, and a robust state of health atta Persons of sedions 
a sedentary habits being more a liable to the class of 
disorders alluded to, .-F take Holloway’s yy insure a good 
state of health.—Sold by all di ‘ists; and ‘ofessor Hollo- 
way’s establishment, 24, Strand, London. 
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In order to promote the circulation of the best New Books, C. E, MUDIE has so increased and arranged his Library that an 
Newly-published Work of acknowledged merit or general interest may be obtained without delay by y 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER OF ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
AND BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS OF TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS. 
The Stock comprises from Twenty to Two Hunprep Cortes of every leading Work. Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay 
occurs, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal New Works as they appear. 


The preference is given to Works of History, Biocrapiny, Reticion, Puitosoruy, and TRAvEL. 
are also freely added. The character of the entire collection is indicated by the following List of 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 


(Selected from the Library Catalogue). 


SESTRE 
eette 


The dest Works of Frerioy 


Rosk1n’s Stones oF VENICE 
Epwarpgs’s YEAR IN THE PUNJAB 
LAvENGRO, by Borrow 

Tue Lion Hunter, by Cumming . 
Macavtay’s History orp ENGLAND... 
Layarpb’s RESEARCHES IN NINEVEH 
Tas Lire or Bishop STANLEY 


Lirg or Dr. CHALMERS ........ abenshes cane 
Tue Inquisition, by Dr. Achilli.............. 


Tue LiLy AND THE BEE 

Soutuey’s Lirk AND CORRESPONDENCE 
Lorp HoLianp’s FoREIGN REMINISCENCES 
Tue BRIDAL AND THE BRIDLE 
WILLMorTT’s PLEASURES OF LITERATURE 
COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE 

Tue Lirg or BisHor CoPpLeston 

Tus ENGLISH IN AMERICA .... 
CARLYLE’s Lirg OF STERLING .... 
LgaR’s ALBANIA .. 

NBALB’S RESIDENCE IN SYRIA 
FREEMAN'S SOUTH AFRICA 

‘ToWNsEND's Tour IN ITALY 


SYDNEY TO SOUTHAMPTON ......0+-seesseseess 


Dixon's Lire oF PENN 
Rovines IN THE Paciric 


DaHOMEY AND THE DAHOMANS “ 
ANDERSEN'S PICTURES IN SWEUEN . 
GreGory’s LETTERS ON MAGNETISM 
Lapy Wort .ey’s TRAVELS 

Moir’s Pogticat LITERATURE 
EvrHRANOR, A DIALOGUE ON YOUTH 
Key's CALIFORNIA 

LzeicgH Hunt's AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Livgs OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND . 
VoyAGE TO THE MAURITIUS 
ENGLAND AS IT 18, by Johnston 

Taz Goipen Horny, by C. J. Monk 
PuiLosopny oF RaGGED SCHOOLS 
NicHou’s PLANETARY SYSTEM 
Voyace OF THE PRINCE ALBERT.. 
CgxLon, by Sir J. E. Tennent 


Three Months 


tee eee eee eee teres ies 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S POEMS .......++. +--+ 


- 
8. 





Sr. Jony’s Levantine FAMILY 
Tennyson's In MgmontaM 

Tas Wak OF THE SICILIAN VESPERS..... 
Woman IN France, by Julia Kavanagh 
WHITLING’s NUREMBERG 

CURZON’S MONASTERIES .. ........000000- 
Lorp CAMPBELL’s Curr JUSTICES 
Hartiey Coreriner’s Essays........... 
MAYo's PoPpuLAR SUPERSTITIONS ..... eece 
Diary oF Mary PowgLi 

STRICKLAND’S H1IsToRIC ScENES 

THe SHOR AND CANOE 

Newmay’s PouiticaL Economy 
Forrester’s NorRWAY tn 1849 

MORNINGS WITH THE JESUITS 

WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM..... 

Forty Days IN THE DgsERT ... 
Prescott’s Historica, Works ... 
PS CRANE, nice caccescccccccessis 
RAMBLES BEYOND RAILWAYS 

SPENCER'S SOCIAL STATICS ........00---5+ 
Wricat’s Macic AnD Sorcery 
MERIVALE's History or Roms 
Curistmas’s BALEARIC ISLANDS 


GOLDEN DREAMS AND WAKING REALITIES .... 


Creasy’s Firtegn Dectsive Batrigs 
Tae Bards or THE BIBLE 

Tue Mission OF THE COMFORTER 
Lives or THE LINDSAYS 

Murray's ANDALUCIA 


I ND ab 00sc0we onde sate Sebeoee cos 


Casa Guipt Wixpows 

Leita To LAPLAND 

TRAVELS IN BARBARY BY A LADY 
Essays, by Henry Rogers 

WELD’s AUVERGNE AND PIEDMONT 
Gazpacuo, by W. G. Clark 

ALBERT SMitTH’s CONSTANTINOPLE 
Warsvarton’s Prince Rurert 
Essays, by Sir James Stephen. 
Bart iett’s OVERLAND Rovte . ‘ 
Sizera Leons, by Dr. Poole............+ 


PDP serpmpmmmrmnnwnr™ 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPT 
| Six Months . . 12s. | 


ION. 


Twelve Months . . 





Tue Pretupe, by Wordsworth 
Year Book or THe Country .... 
SHIPWRECKS OF THE Royat Navy. 
THEOPHILUS TRINAL, by Lynch ... 
Tae Saxon 1n IRELAND 

Isaac TarLor’s LoyroLa 

Lire oF R, Puumer Warp 
Mazzini's Norges on ITALY ..... 
WALPOLE’s PACIFIC ... 
MACPARLANR’S TURKEY 

Mackay’s WEsTERN WoRLD 
Pacer's Huncary, (New Edition). 
Dewnnis’s ETRURIA .......004 «0+ 
Tue CRESCENT AND THE Cross . 
Wuitgsips’s ITaLy 


MERKLAND ° 

NaTHALIEg, by Julia Kavanagh 
Stuakt oF DuNLEATH 

LETTICE ARNOLD ....20-000 .000- 
ArtTHUR Conway 

Roas DOvGtas ..........se000 
EvegarD TUNSTALL 

Tue Caxtons, by Bulwer 

MARGARET MAITLAND OF SUNNYSIDE... 
ALTON Locke 

Petticoat GOVERNMENT 

Tus Lapper or Goup . 

Lovs AND AMBITION 

Tse VALE or Cepars 

Tae TuTor’s WaRD 

Joun Drayton 

MARIAN WITHERS 

TIME, THE AVENGER 

Mapam DorrincTon 

David CopreRrigLp 

PENDENNIS 

Many Barton ... 

Suiarey, by Currer Bell ee-s0 
Moortanpd CorraGE, by Mrs. Gaskell 
CORD FUMED ccc ccc cccccoccnscesccecs ° 


£1 is. 


Fs 
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This Subscription allows of One Volume, at one time, of History, Philosophy, or Travel, to be exchanged whenever the Subscriber pleases. The complete set is given of all Works 
of Fiction, the first demand for which has abated ; if in general request, the third volume is reserved until the first and second are returned. 


Four Volumes at one time ° 


Three Months. 
-£0 12 0 


Six Months. 


-£1 2 0 


FAMILY SUBSCRIPTION. Pirst Class (all new). 


Twelve Months. 
-£2 20 


ditto ee | of oe 
Fifteen ditto ‘ ow SFO. «a BSF « o 3 FD 
Thirty ditto ‘eee BOO @CGaic term? . - ORs 


Subscribers residing in the country are entitled to have an increased number of Volumes of Works, if published longer than Six Months; but are recommended to adopt the abort 
terms if they wish to have access to the newest Books. The leading Periodicals may be obtained, by Town Subscribers, on the day of publication,—each being counted as one ¥\ 
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The best New Works are delivered weekly without cost, trouble, or disappointment, in every part of London and its neighbourhood, on the following terms :— 
Three Volumes at one time, TWO GUINEAS, or Six Volumes at one time, THREE GUINEAS per Annum. 


BOOK SOCIETIES AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS ARE SUPPLIED ON MODERATE TERMS. 
A LIST OF BOOKS ON SALE, AT REDUCED PRICES, WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 
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